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CHAPTEE IX. 

'■"■■.\ 
Linda Tressel, as she Tdturned home to the 

house in the SchlLtt islaii.d^becairie aware that 

it was necessary for her- to "tell- to her aunt all 

that had passed "between herself and Herr Molk. 

She had been half stunned with grief as she 

left the magistrate's house, and for a while had 

tried to think that she could keep back from 

Madame Staubach at any rate the purport of 

the advice that had been given to her. And as 

she came to the conclusion that this would be 

impossible to her, — that it must all come out, — 

various wild plans flitted across her brain. 
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6 LINDA TRESSEL. 

Could she not run away without returning to 
the red house at all ? But whither was she to 
run, and with whom ? The only one who would 
have helped her in this wild entei*prise had 
been sent to prison by that iU-conditioned old 
man who had made her so miserable ! At this 
moment, there was no longer any hope in her 
bosom that she should save herself from be- 
ing a castaway ; nay, there was hardly a wish. 
There was no disreputable life so terrible to her 
thoughts, no infamy so infamous in idea to her, 
as would be respectability in the form of matri- 
mony with Peter Steinmarc. And now, as she 
walked along painfully, going far out of her 
way that she might have some little time for 
reflection, turning all this in her mind, she 
began almost to fear that if she went back to 
her aunt, her aunt would prevail, and that in 
very truth Peter Steinmarc would become her 
lord and master. Then there was another plan, 
as impracticable as that scheme of running 
away. What if she were to become sullen, and 
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decline to speak at all ? She was well aware 
that in such a contest her aunt's tongue would 
be very terrible to her ; and as the idea crossed 
her mind, she told herself that were she so to 
act people would treat her as a mad woman. 
But even that, she thought, would be better 
than being forced to marry Peter Steinmarc. 
Before she had reached the island, she knew 
that the one scheme was as impossible as the 
other. She entered the house very quietly, 
and turning to the left went at once into the 
kitchen. 

" Linda, your aunt is waiting dinner for you 
this hour," said Tetchen. 

" Why did you not take it to her by herself?" 
said Linda, crossly. 

" How could I do that, when she would not 
have it ? You had better go in now, at once. 
But, Linda, does anything ail you ?" 

" Yery much ails me," said Linda. 

Then Tetchen came close to her, and whis- 
pered, "Have you heard anything about him ?" 
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" What have you heard, Tetchen ? Tell me 
at once." 

" He is in trouble." 

"He is in prison !" linda said this with a 
little hysteric scream. Then she began to sob 
and cry, and turned her back to Tetchen and 
hid her face in her hands. 

" I have heard that too," said Tetchen. " They 
say the burgomasters have caught him with 
letters on him from some terrible rebels up in 
Prussia, and that he has been plotting to have 
the city burned down. But I don't believe all 
that, fraulein." 

" He is in prison. I know he is in prison," 
said Linda. " I wish I were there too ; — so I 
do, or dead. I'd rather be dead." Then Ma- 
dame Staubach, having perhaps heard the lock 
of the front door when it was closed, came into 
the kitchen. *' linda," she said, " I am waiting 
for you." 

" I do not want any dinner," said linda, still 
standing with her face turned to the walL Then 
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Madame Staubach took hold of her arm, and 
led her across the passage into the parlour, 
linda said not a word as she was being thus 
conducted, but was thinking whether it might 
not even yet serve her purpose to be silent and 
sullen. She was still sobbing, and striving to 
repress her sobs ; but she allowed herself to be 
led without resistance, and in an instant the 
door was closed, and she was seated on the old 
sofa with her aunt beside her. 

"Have you seen Herr Molk?" demanded 
Madame Staubach. 

" Yes ; I have seen him." 

"And what has he said to you?" Then 
Linda was silent. ''You told me that you 
would seek his counsel; and that you would 
act as he might advise you." 

" No ; I did not say that." 

"Linda!" 

" I did not promise. I made no promise." 

"Linda, surely you did promise. When I 
asked you whether you would do as he might 
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bid you, you said that you would be ruled by 
him. Then, knowing that he is wise and of 
repute in the city, I let you go. linda, was it 
not so?'' linda could not remember what 
words had in truth been spoken between them. 
She did remember that in her anxiety to go 
forth, thinking it to be impossible that the 
burgomaster should ask her to marry a man old 
enough to be her father, she had in some way 
assented to her aunt's proposition. But yet she 
thought that she had made no definite promise 
that she would marry the man she hated. She 
did not believe that she would absolutely have 
promised that under any possible circumstances 
she would do so. She could not, however, an- 
swer her aunt's question ; so she continued to 
sob, and endeavoured again to hide her face. 
"Did you tell the man everything, my child?" 
demanded Madame Staubach. 

"Yes, I did." 

" And what has he said to you ?" 

" I don't know." 
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"You don't know! Linda^ that cannot be 
trae. It is not yet half an hour since, and you 
do not know what Herr Molk said to you? 
Did you tell him of my wish about our friend 
Peter?" 

"Yes, I did." 

" And did you tell him of your foolish fancy 
for that wicked young man ?" 

« Yes, I did." 

"And what did he say?" 

Linda was still silent. It was almost im- 
possible for her to tell her aunt what the maii 
had said to her. She could not bring herself to 
tell the story of what had passed in the panelled 
room. Had Madame Staubach been in any 
way different from what she was, — had she been 
at all less stubborn, less hard, less reliant on 
the efficacy of her religious convictions to carry 
her over all obstacles, — she would have under- 
stood something of the sufferings of the poor 
girl with whom she was dealing. But with her 
the only idea present to her mind was the 
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absolute necessity of saving linda from the 
wrath to come by breaking her spirit in regard 
to things of this world, and crushing her into 
atoms here, that those atoms might be remoulded 
in a form that would be capable of a future and 
a better life. Instead therefore of shrinking 
from cruelty, Madame Staubach was continually 
instigating herself to be cruel. She knew that 
the image of the town-clerk was one simply 
disgusting to linda, and therefore she was deter- 
mined to force that image upon her. She knew 
that the girl's heart was set upon Ludovic Val- 
carm with all the warmth of its young love, 
and therefore she conceived it to be her duty 
to prove to the girl that Ludovic Valcarm was 
one already given up to Satan and Satanic 
agencies. Linda must be taught not only to 
acknowledge, but in very fact to understand 
and perceive, that this world is a vale of tears, 
that its paths are sharp to the feet, and that 
they who walk through it should walk in mourn- 
ing and tribulation. What though her young 
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heart should be broken by the lesson, — be bro- 
ken after the fashion in which human hearts are 
made to sufifer ? To Madame Staubach's mind 
a broken heart and a contrite spirit were pretty 
much the same thing. It was good that hearts 
should be broken, that all the inner humanities 
of the living being should be, as it were, crushed 
on a wheel and ground into fragments, so that 
nothing should be left capable of receiving 
pleasure from the delights of this world. Such, 
according to her theory of life, was the treat- 
ment to which young women should be sub- 
jected. The system needed for men might 
probably be different. It was necessary that 
they should go forth and work ; and Madame 
Staubach conceived it to be possible that the 
work of the world could not be adequately 
done by men who had been subjected to the 
crushing process which was requisite for wo- 
men. Therefore it was that she admitted Peter 
Steinmarc to her confidence as a worthy friend, 
though Peter was by no means a man enfran- 
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chised from the thralls of the earth. Of young 
women there was but one with whom she could 
herself deal ; but in regard to that one Madame 
Staubach was resolved that no softness of heart 
should deter her from her duty. " linda," she 
said, after pausing for a while, "I desire to 
know from you what Herr Molk has said to 
you !" Then there was a short period of silence. 
" Linda, did he sanction your love for Ludovic 
Valcarm V* 

" No," said linda, sullenly. 

" I should think not, indeed ! And, Linda, 

» 

did he bid you be rebellious in that other 
matter ? " 

Linda paused again before she answered ; 
but it was but for a moment, and then she re- 
plied, in the same voice, " No." 

"Did he tell you that you had better take 
Peter Steinmarc for your husband?" Linda 
could not bring herseK to answer this, but sat 
beating the floor with her foot, and with her 
face turned away and her eyes fixed upon the 
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wall. She was no longer sobbing now, but was 
hardening herself against her aunt. She was 
resolving that she would be a castaway, — ^that 
she would have nothing more to do with god- 
liness, or even with decency. She had found 
godliness and decency too heavy to be borne. 
In all her life, had not that moment in which 
Ludovic had held her tight bound by his arm 
round her waist been the happiest? Had it 
not been to her, her one single morsel of real 
bliss? She was thinking now whether she 
would fly round upon her aunt and astonish her 
tyrant by a declaration of principles that should 
be altogether new. Then came the question 
again in the same hard voice, " Did he not tell 
you that you had better take Peter Steinmarc 
for your husband ? " 

" I won't take Peter Steinmarc for my hus- 
band," said Linda ; and she did in part effect 
that flying round of which she had been think- 
ing. "I won't take Peter Steinmarc for my 
husband, let the man say what he may. How 
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can I many him if I hate him ? He is a — 
beast." 

Then Madame Staubach groaned. linda had 
often heard her groan, but had never known her 
to groan as she groaned now. It was very deep 
and very low, and prolonged with a cadence 
that caused Linda to tremble in every limb. 
And linda understood it thoroughly. It was 
as though her aunt had been told by an angel 
that Satan was coming to her house in person 
that day. And Linda did that which the reader 
also should do. She gave to her aunt full credit 
for pure sincerity in her feelings. Madame 
Staubach did believe that Satan was coming for 
her niece, if not actually come ; he was close 
at hand, if not arrived. The crushing, if done 
at all, must be done instantly, so that Satan 
should find the spirit so broken and torn to 
paltry fragments as not to be worth his accept- 
ance. She stretched forth her hand and took 
hold of her niece. " Linda," she said, " do you 
ever think of the bourne to which the wicked 
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ones go ; — ^they who are wicked as you now are 
wicked?" 

" I cannot help it," said Linda. 

" And did he not bid you take this man for 
your husband ? " 

" I will not do his bidding, then ! It would 
kill me. Do you not know that I love Ludovic 
better than all the world? He is in prison, 
but shall I cease to love him for that reason ? 
He came to me once up-stairs at night when you 
were sitting here with that — beast, and I swore 
to him then that I would never love another man, 
— that I should never marry anybody else ! " 

" Came to you once up-stairs, at night ! To 
your own chamber ? " 

" Yes, he did. You may know all about it, 
if you please. You may know everything. I 
don't want anything to be secret. He came 
to me, and when he had his arms round me I 
told him that I was his own, — his own, — his 
own. How can I be the wife of another man 
after that?" 
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Madame Staubach was so truly horrified by 
what she at first heard, was so astonished, that 
she omitted even to groan. Valcarm had been 
with this wretched girl up in her own cham- 
ber ! She hardly even now believed that which 
it seemed to her that she was called upon to 
believe, having never as yet for a moment 
doubted the real purity of her niece even when 
she was most vehemently denouncing her as a 
reprobate, a castaway, and a child of Satan. 
The reader will know to what extent Linda had 
been imprudent, to what extent she had sinned. 
But Madame Staubach did not know. She had 
nothing to guide her but the words of this poor 
girl who had been so driven to desperation by 
the misery which enveloped her, that she almost 
wished to be taken for worse than she was in 
order that she might escape the terrible doom 
from which she saw no other means of escape. 
Nobody, it is true, could have forced her to marry 
Peter Steinmarc. There was no law, no cus- 
tom in Nuremberg, which would have assisted 
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her aunt, or Peter, or even tlie much-esteemed 
and venerable Herr Molk himself, in compel- 
ling her to submit to such nuptials. She was 
free to exercise her own choice, if only she had 
had strength to assert her freedom. But youth, 
which rebels so often against the authority and 
wisdom of age, is also subject to much tyranny 
from age. linda did not know the strength of 
her own position, had not learned to recognise 
the fact of her own individuality. She feared 
the power of her aunt over her, and through 
her aunt the power of the man whom she hated; 
and she feared the now provoked authority of 
Herr Molk, who had been with her weak as a 
child is weak, counselling her to submit herself 
to a suitor xmfitted for her, because another 
man who loved her was also unfit. And, more- 
over, linda, though she was now willing in her 
desperation to cast aside all religious scruples 
of her own, still feared those with which her 
aunt was armed. Unless she did something, or 
at least said something, to separate herself en- 
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tirely from her aunt, this terrible domestic 
tyrant would overcome her by the fear of de- 
nunciation, which would terrify her soul even 
though she had dared to declare to herself that 
in her stress of misery she would throw over- 
board all consideration of her soul's welfare. 
Though she intended no longer to live in ac- 
cordance with her religious belief, she feared 
what religion could say to her, — dreaded to the 
very marrow of her bones the threats of God's 
anger and of Satan's power with which her aunt 
would harass her. If only she could rid herself 
of it all ! Therefore, though she perceived that 
the story which she had told of herself had 
filled her aunt's mind with a horrible and a 
false suspicion, she said nothing to correct the 
error. Therefore she said nothing further, 
though her aunt sat looking at her with open 
mouth, and eyes full of terror, and hands 
clasped, and pale cheeks. 

" In this house, — ^in this very house ! " said 
Madame Staubach, not knowing what it might 
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best become her to say in such a strait as 
this. 

" The house is as much mine as yours," said 
Linda, sullenly. And she too, in saying this, 
had not known what she meant to say, or what 
she ought to have said. Her aunt had alluded 
to the house, and there seemed to her, in her 
distress, to be something in that on which she 
could hang a word. 

For a while her aunt sat in silence looking at 
Linda, and then she fell upon her knees, with 
her hands clasped to heaven. What was the 
matter of her prayers we may not here venture 
to surmise ; but, such as they were, they were 
sincere. Then she arose and went slowly as 
far as the door, but she returned before she had 
reached the threshold. " Wretched child ! " she 
said. 

"Yes, you have made me wretched," said 
Linda. 

'* Listen to me, Linda, if so much grace is left 
to you. After what you have told me, I cannot 
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but suppose that all hope of happiness or com- 
fort in this world is over both for you and me." 

" For myself, I wish I were dead," said Linda. 

" Have you no thought of what will come 
after death ? Oh, my child, repentance is still 
possible to you, and with repentance there will 
come at length grace and salvation. Mary 
Magdalene was blessed, — ^was specially blessed 
among women." 

" Pshaw ! " said linda, indignantly. What 
had she to do with Mary Magdalene ? The re- 
ality of her position then came upon her, and 
not the facts of that position which she had for 
a moment almost endeavoured to simulate. 

" Do you not hate yourself for what you have 
done ? " 

" No, no, no. But I hate Peter Steinmarc, 
and I hate Herr Molk, and if you are so cruel 
to me I shall hate you. T have done nothing 
wrong. I could not help it if he came up- 
stairs. He came because he loved me, and be- 
cause you would not let him come in a proper 
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way. Nobody else loves me, but he would do 
anything for me. And now they have thrown 
him into prison I " 

The case was so singular in all its bearings, 
that Madame Staubach could make nothing of 
it. linda seemed to have confessed her ini- 
quity, and yet, after her confession, spoke of 
herseK as though she were the injured person, 
— of herself and her lover as though they were 
both ill used. According to Madame Staubach's 
own ideas, Linda ought now to have been in 
the dust, dissolved in tears, wiping the floor 
with her hair, utterly subdued in spirit, hating 
herself as the vilest of God's creatures. But 
there was not even an outward sign of contri- 
tion. And then, in the midst of all this real 
tragedy, Tetchen brought in the dinner. The 
two women sat down together, but neither of 
them spoke a word. Linda did eat something, 
— a morsel or two ; but Madame Staubach 
would not touch the food on the table. Then 
Tetchen was summoned to take away the all 
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but unused plates. Tetchen, when she saw 
how it had been, said nothing, but looked from 
the face of one to the face of the other. " She 
has heard all about that scamp Ludovic," said 
Tetchen to herself, as she carried the dishes 
back into the kitchen. 

It had been late when the dinner had been 
brought to them, and the dusk of the evening 
came upon them as soon as Tetchen's clatter 
with the crockery was done. Madame Staubach 
sat in her accustomed chair, with her eyes 
closed, and her hands clasped on her lap before 
her. A stranger might have thought that she 
was asleep, but linda knew that her aunt was 
not sleeping. She also sat silent till she thought 
that the time was drawing near at which Stein- 
marc might probably enter the parlour. Then 
she arose to go, but could not leave her aunt 
without a word. " Aunt Charlotte,'* she said, 
"I am ill, — ^very ill; my head is throbbing, 
and I will go to bed." Madame Staubach 
merely shook her head, and shook her hands, 
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and remained silent, with her eyes still closed. 
She had not even yet resolved upon the words 
with which it would be expedient that she 
should address her niece. Then Linda left the 
room and went to her own apartment. 

Madame Staubach, when she was alone, sob- 
bed and cried, and kneeled and prayed, and 
walked the length and breadth of the room in 
an agony of despair and doubt. She also was 
in want of a counsellor to whom she could go 
in her present misery. And there was no such 
counsellor. It seemed to her to be impossible 
that she should confide everything to Peter 
Steinmarc. And yet it was no more than honest 
that Peter should be told before he was allowed 
to continue his courtship. Even now, though 
she had seen Linda's misery, Madame Staubach 
thought that the marriage which she had been 
so anxious to arrange would be the safest way 
out of all their troubles, — if only Peter might 
be brought to consent to it after hearing all the 
truth. And she fancied that those traits in 
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Peter's character, appearance, and demeanour 
which were so revolting to Linda would be ad- 
ditional means of bringing Linda back from the 
slough of despond, — if only such a marriage 
might still be possible. But the crushing must 
be more severe than had hitherto been intended, 
the weights imposed must be heavier, and the 
human atoms smaller and more like the dust. 

While she was meditating on this there came 
the usual knock at the door, and Steinmarc 
entered the room. She greeted him, as was her 
wont, with but a word or two, and he sat down 
and lighted his pipe. An observant man might 
have known, even from the sound of her breath- 
ing, that something had stirred Madame Stau- 
bach more than usual. But Peter was not an 
observant man, and, having something on his 
own mind, paid but little attention to the 
widow. At last, having finished his first pipe 
and filled it again, he spoke. " Madame Stau- 
bach," he said, " I have been thinking about 
Linda Tressel," 
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"And SO have I, Peter," said Madame Staubach. 

"Yes, — of course; that is natural. She is 
your niece, and you and she have interests in 
common." 

" What interests, Peter ? Ah me ! I wish 
we had." 

" Of course it is all right that you should, 
and I say nothing about that. But, Madame 
Staubach, I do not like to be made a fool of; — 
I particularly object to be made a fool o£ If 
Linda is to become my wife, there is not any 
time to be lost." Then Peter recommenced the 
smoking of his new-lighted pipe with great 



vigour. 



Madame Staubach at this moment became a 
martyr to great scruples. Was it her duty, or 
was it not her duty, to tell Peter at this mo- 
ment all that she had heard to-day ? She rather 
thought that it was her duty to do so, and yet 
she was restrained by some feeling of feminine 
honour from disgracing her niece, — ^by some 
feeling of feminine honour for which she after- 
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wards did penance with many inward flagella- 
tions of the spirit. 

" You must not be too hard upon her, Peter," 
said Madame Staubach, with a trembling voice. 

" It is all very well saying that, and I do not 
think that I am the man to be hard upon any 
one. But the fact is that this young woman 
has got a lover, which is a thing of which I do 
not approve. I do not approve of it at all, Ma- 
dame Staubach. Some persons who stand very 
high indeed in the city, — indeed I may say that 
none in Nuremberg stand higher, — have asked 
me to-day whether I am engaged to marry 
Linda TresseL What answer am I to make 
when I am so asked, Madame Staubach ? One 
of our leading burgomasters was good enough 
to say that he hoped it was so for the young 
woman's sake." Madame Staubach, little as she 
knew of the world of Nuremberg, was well 
aware who was the burgomaster. " That is all 
very well, my friend ; but if it be so that linda 
will not renounce her lover, — ^who, by the by, is 
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at this moment locked up in prison, so that he 
cannot do any harm just now, — why then, in 
that case, Madame Staubach, I must renounce 
her." Having uttered these terrible words, Peter 
Steinmarc smoked away again with all his 
fury. 

A fortnight ago, had Peter Steinmarc ven- 
tured to speak to her in this strain, Madame 
Staubach would have answered him with some 
feminine pride, and would have told him that 
her niece was not a suppliant for his hand. 
This she did not dare to do now. She was all 
at fault as to facts, and did not know what the 
personages of Nuremberg might be saying in 
respect to Linda. Were she to quarrel alto- 
gether with Steinmarc, she thought that there 
would be left to her no means of bringing upon 
Linda that salutary crushing which alone might 
be efl&cacious for her salvation. She was there- 
fore compelled to temporise. Let Peter be silent 
for a week, and at the end of that week let him 
speak again. If things could "not then be ar- 
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ranged to his satisfaction, Linda should be 
regarded as altogether a casta^vay. 

" Very well, Madame Staubach. Then I will 
ask her for the last time this day week." In 
coarsest sackcloth, and with bitterest ashes, did 
Madame Staubach on that night do spiritual 
penance for her own sins and for those of linda 
TresseL 

The week had nearly passed to the duration 
of which Peter Steinmarc had assented, and at 
the end of which it was to be settled whether 
Linda would renounce Ludovic Valcarm, or 
Peter himself would renounce Linda. With a 
manly propriety he omitted any spoken allu- 
sion to the subject during those smoking visits 
which he still paid on alternate days to the 
parlour of Madame Staubach. But, though he 
said nothing, his looks and features and the 
motions of his limbs were eloquent of his im- 
portance and his dignity during this period of 
waiting. He would salute Madame Staubach 
when he entered the chamber with a majesty 
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of demeanour which he had not before affected^ 
and would say a few words on subjects of public 
interest — such as the weather, the price of but- 
ter, and the adulteration of the city beer — ^in 
false notes, in tones which did not belong to 
him, and which in truth disgusted Madame 
Staubach, who was sincere in all things. But 
Madame Staubach, though she was disgusted, 
did not change her mind or abandon her pur- 
pose. Linda was to be made to marry Peter 
Steinmarc, not because he was a pleasant man, 
but because such a discipline would be for the 
good of her soul. Madame Staubach therefore 
listened, and said little or nothing ; and when 
Peter on a certain Thursday evening remarked 
as he was leaving the parlour that the week 
would be over on the following morning, and 
that he would do himself the honour of asking 
for the fraulein's decision on his return from the 
town-hall at five p.m. on the morrow, apologising 
at the same time for the fact that he would then 
be driven to intrude on an irregular day. Ma- 
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dame Staubach merely answered by an assenting 
motion of her head, and by the utterance of her 
usual benison, "God in His mercy be with you, 
Peter Steinmarc." " And with you too, Madame 
Staubach." Then Peter marched forth with great 
dignity, holding his pipe as high as his shoulder. 
Linda Tressel had kept her bed during nearly 
the whole week, and had in truth been very ill. 
Hitherto it had been her aunt's scheme of life 
to intermit in some slight degree the acerbity 
of her usual demeanour in periods of illness. 
At such times she would be very constant with 
the reading of good books by the bedside and 
with much ghostly advice to the sufferer, but 
she would not take it amiss if the patient suc- 
cumbed to sleep while she was thus employed, 
believing sleep to be pardonable at such times 
of bodily weakness, and perhaps salutary ; and 
she would be softer in her general manner, and 
would sometimes descend to the saying of ten- 
der little words, and would administer things 
agreeable to the palate which might at the 
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same time be profitable to the health. So thus 
there had been moments in which Linda had 
felt that it would be comfortable to be always 
ilL But now, during the whole of this week, 
Madame Staubach had been very doubtful as 
to her conduct. At first it had seemed to her 
that all tenderness must be misplaced in cir- 
cumstances so terrible, till there had been an 
actual resolution of repentance, till the spirit 
had been made to pass seven times through 
the fire, till the heart had lost all its human 
cords and fibres. But gradually, and that be- 
fore the second day had elapsed, there came 
upon her a conviction that she had in some 
way mistaken the meaning of Linda's words, 
and that matters were not as she had supposed. 
She did not now in the least doubt Linda's 
truth. She was convinced that Linda had in- 
tentionally told no falsehood, and that she would 
tell none. But there were questions which she 
would not ask, which she could not ask at any 
rate except by slow degrees. Something, how- 
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ever, she learned from Tetchen, something from 
Linda herself, and thus there came upon her a 
conviction that there might be no frightful story 
to tell to Peter, — ^that in all probability there 
was no such story to be told. What she be- 
lieved at this time was in fact about the truth. 
But if it were as she believed, then was it 
the more incumbent on her to see that this 
marriage did not sUp through her fingers. She 
became very busy, and in her eagerness she 
went to Herr Molk. Herr Molk had learned 
something further about Ludovic, and promised 
that he would himself come down and see " the 
child." He would see " the chUd," ill as she 
was, in bed, and perhaps say a word or two 
that might assist. Madame Staubach foimd 
that the burgomaster was quite prepared to 
advocate the Steinmarc marriage, being insti- 
gated thereto apparently by his civic horror at 
Valcarm's crimes. He would shake his head, 
and swing his whole body, and blow out the 
breath from behind his cheeks, knitting his 
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eyebrows and assuming a look of terror when 
it was suggested to him that the daughter of 
his old friend, the undoubted owner of a house 
in Nuremberg, was anxious to give herself and 
her property to Ludovic Valcarm. "No, no, 
Madame Staubach, that mustn't be; — that 
must not be, my dear Madame. A rebel! a 
traitor! I don't know what the young man 
hasn't done. It would be confiscated; — con- 
fiscated I Dear, dear, only to think of Josef 
Tressel's daughter ! Let her many Peter Stein- 
marc, a good man, — a very good man! Fol- 
lowed her father, you know, and does his work 
very welL The city is not what it used to be, 
Madame Staubach, but still Peter does his 
work very well" Then Herr Molk promised 
to come down to the red house, and he did 
come down. 

But Madame Staubach could not trust every- 
thing to Herr Molk. It was necessary that she 
should do much before he came, and much pro- 
bably after he went. As her conception of the 
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true state of things became strong, and as she 
was convinced also that Linda was really far 
from well, her manner became kinder, and she 
assumed that sickbed tenderness which ad- 
mitted of sleep during the reading of a ser- 
mon. But it was essential that she should not 
forget her work for an hour. Gradually linda 
was taught to understand that on such a day 
Steinmarc was to demand an answer. When 
Linda attempted to explain that the answer 
had been already given, and could not be 
altered, her aunt interrupted her, declaring 
that nothing need be said at the present mo- 
ment. So that the question remained an open 
question, and Linda understood that it was so 
regarded. Then Madame Staubach spoke of 
Ludovic Valcarm, putting up her hands with 
dismay, and declaring what horrid things Herr 
Molk had told of him. It was at that moment 
that Linda w£is told that she was to be visited 
in a day or two by the burgomaster. Linda 
endeavoured to explain that though it might 
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be necessary to give up Ludovic, — not saying 
that she would give him up, — still it was not 
on that account necessary also that she should 
marry Peter Steinmarc. Madame Staubach 
shook her head, and implied that the necessity 
did exist. Things had been said, and things 
had been done, and Herr Molk was decidedly 
of opinion that the marriage should be solem- 
nised without delay. Linda, of course, did not 
submit to this in silence; but gradually she 
became more and more silent as her aunt con- 
tinued in a low tone to drone forth her wishes 
and her convictions, and at last Linda would 
almost sleep while the salutary position of 
Peter Steinmarc's wife was being explained to 
her. 

The reader must understand that she was in 
truth ill, prostrated by misery, doubt, and agi- 
tation, and weak from the effects of her illness. 
In this condition Herr Molk paid his visit to 
her. He spoke, in the first place, of the civil 
honour w:hich she had inherited from her re- 
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spected father, and of all that she owed to 
Nuremberg on this account. Then he spoke 
also of that other inheritance, the red house, 
explaining to her that it was her duty as a 
citizen to see that this should not be placed by 
her in fevil hands. After that he took up the 
subject of Peter Steinmarc's merits; and ac- 
cording to Herr Molk, as he now drew the 
picture, Peter was little short of a municipal 
demigod. Prudent he was, and confidential. 
A man deep in the city's trust, and with money 
laid out at interest. Strong and healthy he 
was, — ^indeed lusty for his age, if Herr Molk 
spoke the truth. Poor linda gave a little kick 
beneath the clothes when this was said, but she 
spoke no word of reply. And then Peter was 
a man not given to scolding, of equal temper, 
who knew his place, and would not interfere 
with things that did not belong to him. Herr 
Molk produced a catalogue of nuptial virtues, 
and endowed Peter with them all. When this 
was completed, he came to the last head of his 
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discourse, — ^the last head and the most import- 
ant. Ludovic Valcarm was still in prison, and 
there was no knowing what might be done to 
him. To be imprisoned for life in some hor- 
rible place among the rats seemed to be the 
least of it. Linda, when she heard this, gave 
one slight scream, but she said nothing. Be- 
cause Herr Molk was a burgomaster, she need 
not on that account believe every word that 
fell from his mouth. But the cruellest blow of 
all was at the end. When Ludovic was taken, 
there had been — a young woman with him. 

" What young woman ? " said Linda, turning 
sharply upon the burgomaster. 

"Not such a young woman as any young 
man ought to be seen with," said Herr 
Molk. 

"What matters her name?" said Madame 
Staubach, who, during the whole discourse, 
had been sitting silent by the bedside. 

" I don't believe a word of it," said Linda. 

" I saw the young woman in his company. 
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my dear. She had a felt hat and a blue frock. 
But, my child, you know nothing of the lives 
of such young men as this. It would not 
astonish me if he knew a dozen young women ! 
You don't suppose that such a one as he ever 
means to be trae?" 

" I am sure he meant to be true to me," said 
Linda. 

" T-sh, t-sh, t-sh ! my dear child ; you don't 
know the world, and how should you ? If you 
want to marry a husband who will remain at 
home and live discreetly, and be true to you, 
you must take such a man as Peter Stein- 
marc." 

" Of course she must," said Madame Stau- 
bach. 

"Such a one as Ludovic Valcarm would 
only waste your property and drag you into 
the gutters." 

"No more — ^no more," said Madame Stau- 
bach. 

" She will think better of it, Madame Stau- 
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bach. She will not be so foolish nor so wicked 
as that," said the burgomaster. 

" May the Lord in His mercy give her light 
to see the right way," said Madame Stau- 
bach. 

Then Herr Molk took his departure with 
Madame Staubach at his heels, and Linda was 
left to her own considerations. Her first asser- 
tion to herself was that she did not believe a 
word of it. She knew what sort of a man she 
could love as her husband without having Herr 
Molk to come and teach her. She could not 
love Peter Steinmarc, let him be ever so much 
respected in Nuremberg. As to what Herr 
Molk said that she owed to the city, that was 
nothing to her. The city did not care for her, 
nor she for the city. If they wished to take 
the house from her, let them do it. She was 
quite sure that Ludovic Valcarm had not loved 
her because she was the owner of a paltry old 
house. As to Ludovic being in prison, the 
deeper was his dungeon, the more true it be- 
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hoved her to be to him. If he were among 
the rats, she would wiUingly be there also. 
But when she tried to settle in her thoughts 
the matter of the young woman with the felt 
hat and the blue frock, then her mind became 
more doubtful. 

She knew well enough that Herr Molk was 
wrong in the picture which he drew of Peter ; 
but she was not so sure that he was wrong in 
that other picture about Ludovic. There was 
something very grand, that had gratified her 
spirit amazingly, in the manner in which her 
lover had disappeared among the rafters ; but 
at the same time she acknowledged to herself 
that there was much in it that was dangerous. 
A young man who can disappear among the 
rafters so quickly must have had much ex- 
perience. She knew that Ludovic was wild, 
— ^very wild, and that wild young men do not 
make good husbands. To have had his arm 
once round her waist was to her almost a joy 
for ever. But she had nearly come to believe 
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that if she were to have his arm often round 
her waist^ she must become a castaway. And 
then, to be a castaway, sharing her treasure 
with another! Who was this blue-frocked 
woman, with a felt hat, who seemed to have 
been willing to do so much more for Ludovic 
than she had done, — who had gone with him 
into dangei-. and was sharing with him his 
perils ? 

But though she made a great fight against 
the wisdom of Herr Molk when she was first 
left to herself, the words of the burgomaster 
had their effect. Her enemies were becoming 
too strong for her. Her heart was weak within 
her. She had eaten little or nothing for the 
last few days, and the blood was running 
thinly through her veins. It was more diffi- 
cult to reply to tenderness from her aunt than 
to harshness. And there came upon her a 
feeling that after all it signified but little. 
There was but a choice between one misery 
and another. The only really good thing 
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would be to die and to have done. with it all, 
— to die before she had utterly thrown away 
all hope, all chance of happiness in that future 
world in which she thoroughly believed. She 
was ill now, and if it might be that her illness 
would bring her to death; — but would bring 
her slowly, so that she might yet repent, and 
all would be right. 

Madame Staubach said nothing more to her 
about Peter till the morning of that day on 
which Peter was to come for his answer. A 
little before noon Madame Staubach brought 
to her niece some weak broth, as she had 
done once before, on that morning. But 
linda, who was sick and faint at heart, would 
not take it. 

" Try, my dear," said Madame Staubach. 

" I cannot try," said linda. 

" I wish particularly to speak to you, — now, 
— at once ; and this will give you strength to 
listen to me." But linda declined to be made 
strong for such a purpose, and declared that 
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she could listen very well as she was. Then 
Madame Staubach began her great argument. 
Linda had heard what the burgomaster had 
said. Linda knew well what she, her aunt 
and guardian, thought about it Linda could 
not but know that visits from a young man at 
her chamber door, such as that to wliich she 
herself had confessed, were things so horrible 
that they hardly admitted of being spoken of 
even between an aunt and her niece; and 
Madame Staubach's cheeks were hot and red 
as she spoke of this. 

" If he had come to your door, aunt Char- 
lotte, you could not have helped it." 

" But he embraced you ? " 

« Yes, he did." 

*' Oh, my child, will you not let me save 
you from the evil days? Linda, you are all 
in aU to me; — the only one that I love. 
Linda, Linda, your soul is precious to me, 
almost as my own. Oh, Linda, shall I pray 
for you in vain ? " She sank upon her knees 
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as she spoke> and prayed with all her might 
that God would turn the heart of this child, 
80 that even yet she might be rescued from 
the burning. With arms extended, and loud 
voice, and dishevelled hair, and streaming 
tears, shrieking to Heaven in her agony, every 
now and again kissing the hand of the poor 
sinner, she besought the Lord her God that 
He would give to her the thing for which she 
asked; — and that thing prayed for with such 
agony of earnestness, was a consent from linda 
to marry Peter Steinmarc ! It was very strange, 
but the woman was as sincere in her prayer 
as is faith itself. She would have cut herself 
with knives, and have swallowed ashes whole, 
could she have believed that by doing so she 
could have been nearer her object. And she 
had no end of her own in view. That Peter, 
as master of the house, would be a thorn in 
her own side, she had learned to believe ; but 
thorns in the sides of women were, she thought, 
good for them ; and it was necessary to linda 
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that she should be stuck full of thoms, so that 
her base human desires might, as it were, fall 
from her bones and perish out of the way. 
Once, twice, thrice, Linda besought her aunt 
to arise; but the half-frantic woman had said 
to herself that she woidd remain on her knees, 
on the hard boards, till this thing was granted 
to her. Had it not been said by lips that 
could not lie, that faith would move a moun- 
tain? and would not faith, real faith, do for 
her this smaller thing? Then there came 
questions to her mind, whether the faith was 
there. Did she realty believe that this thing 
would be done for her? If she believed it, 
then it woidd be done. Thinking of all this, 
with the girl's hands between her own, she 
renewed her prayers. Once and again she 
threw herself upon the floor, striking it with her 
forehead. " Oh, my child ! my child, my child ! 
If God would do this for me ! my child, my 
child 1 Only for my sin and weakness this 
thing would be done for me." 
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For three hours Linda lay there, hearing 
this, mingling her screams with those of her 
aunt, half fainting, half dead, now and again 
dozing for a moment even amidst the screams, 
and then struggling up in bed, that she 
might embrace her aunt, and implore her to 
abandon her purpose. But the woman woidd 
only give herself with the greater vehemence 
to the work. " Now, if the Lord would see fit, 
now, — now ; if the Lord would see fit ! " 

Linda had swooned, her aunt being all un- 
conscious of it, had dozed afterwards, and had 
then risen and struggled up, and was seated in 
her bed. " Aunt Charlotte," she said, " what is 
it — that — you want with me ? " 

" That you shoidd obey the Lord, and take 
this man for your husband." 

Linda stayed a while to think, not pausing 
that she might answer her aunt's sophistry, 
which she hardly noticed, but that she might 
consider, if it were possible, what it was that 
she was about to do ; — that there might be left 
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a moment to her before she had surrendered 
herself for ever to her doom. And then she 
spoke. ''Aunt Charlotte," she said, "if you 
will get up I will do as you would have me." 

Madame Staubach could not arise at once, as 
it was incumbent on her to return thanks for 
the mercy that had been vouchsafed to her; 
but her thanks were quickly rendered, and 
then she was on the bed, with Linda in her 
arms. She had succeeded, and her child was 
saved. Perhaps there was something of tri- 
umph that the earnestness of her prayer should 
have been efl&cacious. It was a great thing that 
she had done, and the Scriptures had proved 
themselves to be true to her. She lay for a 
while fondling her niece and kissing her, as 
she had not done for years. "Linda, dear 
Linda ! " She almost promised to the girl 
earthly happiness, in spite of her creed as to 
the necessity for crushing. For the moment 
she petted her niece as one weak woman may 
pet another. She went down to the kitchen 
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and made coffee for her, — ^though she herself 
was weak from want of food, — ^and toasted 
bread, and brought the food up with a china 
cup and a china plate, to show her gratitude to 
the niece who had been her convert. And yet, 
as she did so, she told herself that such grati- 
tude was mean, vile, and mistaken. It had 
been the Lord's doing, and not Linda's. 

Linda took the coffee and the toast, and 
tried to make herself passive in her aunt's 
hands. She returned Madame Staubach's kisses 
and the pressure of her hand, and made some 
semblance of joy, that peace should have been 
re-established between them two. But her 
heart was dead within her, and the reflection 
that this illness might even yet be an illness 
unto death was the only one in which she could 
find the slightest comfort. She had promised 
Ludovic that she would never become the wife 
of any one but him ; and now, at the first trial 
of her faith, she had promised to marry Peter 
Steinmarc. She was forsworn, and it woidd 
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hardly be that the Lord would be satisfied with 
her, because she had perjured herself ! When 
her aunt left her, which Madame Staubach 
did as the dusk came on, she endeavoured to 
promise herself that she woidd never get well. 
Was not the very thought that she would have 
to take Peter for her husband enough to keep 
her on her sickbed till she should be beyond 
all such perils as that ? 

Madame Staubach, before she left the room, 
asked linda whether she would not be able to 
dress herself and come down, so that she might 
say one word to her affianced husband. It 
should be but one word, and then she shoidd 
be allowed to return. linda woidd have de- 
clined to do this, — was refusing utterly to do it, 
— ^when she found that if she did not go down 
Peter would be brought up to her bedroom, to 
receive her troth there, by her bedside. The 
former evil, she thought, would be less than 
the latter. Steinmarc as a lover at her bedside 
would be intolerable to her ; and then if she 
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descended, she might ascend again instantly. 
That was part of the bargain. But if Peter 
were to come up to her room, there was no 
knowing how long he might stay there. She 
promised therefore that she would dress and 
come down as soon as she knew that the man 
was in the parlour. We may say for her, that 
when left alone she was as firmly resolved as 
ever that she would never become the man's 
wife. If this illness did not kill her, she 
would escape from the wedding in some other 
way. She would never put her hand into that 
of Peter Steinmarc, and let the priest call him 
and her man and wife. She had lied to her 
aunt, — so she told herself, — but her aunt had 
forced the lie from her. 

When Peter entered Madame Staubach's par- 
lour he was again dressed in his Sunday best, 
as he had been when he made his first overture 
to Linda. " Good evening, Madame Staubach," 
he said. 

" Good evening, Peter Steinmarc." 
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" I hope you have good news for me, Madame 
Staubach, from the maiden up-stairs." 

Madame Staubach took a moment or two for 
thought before she replied. " Peter Steinmarc, 
the Lord has been good to us, and has soft- 
ened her heart, and has brought the child 
round to our way of thinking. She has con- 
sented, Peter, that you should be her hus- 
band." 

Peter was not so grateful perhaps as he 
should have been at this good news,^— or rather 
perhaps at the manner in which the result 
seemed to have been achieved. Of course he 
knew nothing of those terribly earnest petitions 
which Madame Staubach had preferred to the 
throne of heaven on behalf of his mari'iage, but 
he did not like being told at all of any inter- 
position from above in such a matter. He 
would have preferred to be assured, even 
though he himself might not quite have be- 
lieved the assurance, that Linda had yielded to 
a sense of his own merits. " I am glad she has 
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thought better of it, Madame Staubach/* he 
said ; " she is only just in time." 

Madame Staubach was very nearly angry, 
but she reminded herself that people cannot be 
crushed by rose-leaves. Peter Steinmarc was 
to be taken, because he was Peter Steinmarc, 
not because he was somebody very different, 
better mannered, and more agreeable. 

" I don't know how that may be, Peter." 

" Ah, but it is so ; — only just in time, I can 
assure you. But * a miss is as good as a mile ; ' 
so we will let that pass." 

" She is now ready to come down and accept 
your troth, and give you hers. You will re- 
member that she is ill and weak ; and, indeed, 
I am unwell myself. She can stay but a mo- 
ment, and then, I am sure, you will leave us 
for to-night. The day has not been without its 
trouble and its toil to both of us." 

" Surely," said Peter ; " a word or two shall 
satisfy me to-night. But, Madame Staubach, 
I shall look to you to see that the period before 
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our wedding is not protracted, — ^you will re- 
member that." To this Madame Staubach 
made no answer, but slowly mounted to 
Linda's chamber. 

linda was already nearly dressed. She was 
not minded to keep her suitor waiting. Tet- 
chen was with her, aiding her ; but to Tetchen 
she had refused to say a single word respecting 
either Peter or Ludovic. Something Tetchen 
had heard from Madame Staubach, but from 
linda she heard nothing. Linda intended to 
go down to the parlour, and therefore she must 
dress herself. As she was weak almost to 
fainting, she had allowed Tetchen to help her. 
Her aunt led her down, and there was nothing 
said between them as they went. At the 
door her aunt kissed her, and muttered some 
word of lova Then they entered the room 
together. 

Peter was found standing in the middle of 
the chamber, with his left hand beneath his 
waistcoat, and his right hand free for the per- 
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formance of some graceful salutation. **Linda/' 
said he, as soon as he saw the two ladies stand- 
ing a few feet away from him, "I am glad to see 
you down-stairs again,-very glad. I hope you 
find yourself better." Linda muttered, or tried 
to mutter, some words of thanks; but nothing 
was audible. She stood hanging upon her 
aunt, with eyes turned down, and her limbs 
trembling beneath her. "linda," continued 
Peter, " your aunt tells me that you have ac- 
cepted my offer. I am very glad of it. I will 
be a good husband to you, and I hope you will 
be an obedient wife.'* 

" Linda," said Madame Staubach, " put your 
hand in his." Linda put forth her little hand 
a few inches, and Peter took it within his own, 
looking the while into Madame Staubach's 
face, as though he were to repeat some form 
of words after her. "You are now betrothed 
in the sight of God, as man and wife," said 
Madame Staubach ; " and may the married life 
of both of you be passed to His glory. — ^Amen." 
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"Amen/* said Steinmarc, like the parish 
clerk. linda pressed her lips close together, 
so that there should be no possibility of a 
chance sound passing from them. 

" Now, I think we will go back again, Peter, 
as the poor child can hardly stand." Peter 
raised no objection, and then Linda was con- 
ducted back again to her bed. There was one 
comfort to her in the remembrance of the 
scene. She had escaped the dreaded contami- 
nation of a kiss. 




CHAPTEE X. 

Peter Steinmarc, now that he was an engaged 
man, affianced to a young bride, was urgent 
from day to day with Madame Staubach that 
the date of his wedding should be fixed. He 
soon found that all Nuremberg knew that he 
was to be married. Perhaps Herr Molk had 
not been so silent and discreet as would have 
been becoming in a man so highly placed, and 
perhaps Peter himself had let slip a word to 
some confidential friend who had betrayed him. 
Be this as it might, all Nuremberg knew of 
Peter's good fortune, and he soon found that 
he should have no peace till the thing was 
completed. "She is quite well enough, I am 
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sure," said Peter to Madame Staubach, " and if 
there is anything amiss she can finish getting 
well afterwards." Madame Staubach was suffi- 
ciently eager herself that Linda should be mar- 
ried without delay ; but, nevertheless, she was 
angry at being so pressed, and used rather 
sharp language in explaining to Peter that he 
would not be allowed to dictate on such a sub- 
ject. " Ah ! well ; if it isn't this year it won't 
be next," said Peter, on one occasion when he 
had determined to show his power. Madame 
Staubach did not believe the threat, but she 
did begin to fear that, perhaps, after all, there 
might be fresh obstacles. It was now near the 
end of November, and though Linda still kept 
her room, her aunt could not see that she was 
suffering from any real illness. When, how- 
ever, a word was said to press the poor girl, 
Linda would declare that she was weak and 
sick — ^unable to walk ; in short, that at pre- 
sent she would not leave her room. Madame 
Staubach was beginning to be angered at 
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this ; but, for all that, Linda had not left her 
room. 

It was now two weeks since she had suffered 
herself to be betrothed, and Peter had twice 
been up to her chamber, creaking with his 
shoes along the passages. Twice she had 
passed a terrible half-hour, while he had sat, 
for the most part silent, in an old wicker chair 
by her bedside. Her aunt had, of course, been 
present, and had spoken most of the words that 
had been uttered during these visits ; and these 
words had nearly altogether referred to Linda's 
ailments. Linda was still not quite well, she 
had said, but would soon be better, and then 
all would be properly settled. Such was the 
purport of the words which Madame Staubach 
would speak on those occasions. 

" Before Christmas ? " Peter had once asked. 

" No," Linda had replied, very sharply. 

" It must be as the Lord shall will it," said 
Madame StaubacL That had been so true 
that neither Linda nor Peter had found it ne- 
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cessary to express dissent. On both these 
occasions Linda's energy had been chiefly used 
fo guard herself from any sign of a caress. 
Peter had thought of it, but Linda lay far 
away upon the bed, and the lover did not see 
how it was to be managed. He was not sure, 
moreover, whether Madame Staubach would not 
have been shocked at any proposal in reference 
to an antenuptial embrace. On these consider- 
ations he abstained. 

It was now near the end of November, and 
Linda knew that she was well Her aunt had 
proposed some day in January for the marriage, 
and Linda, though she had never assented, 
could not on the moment find any plea for 
refusing altogether to have a day fixed. All 
she could do was to endeavour to stave off* the 
evil. Madame Staubach seemed to think that 
it was indispensable that a day in January 
should be named; therefore, at last, the thir- 
tieth of that month was after some fashion 
fixed for the wedding. Linda never actually 
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assented, but after many discourses it seemed 
to be decided that it should be so. Peter was 
so told, and with some grumbling expressed 
himself as satisfied; but when would linda 
come down to him? He was sure that linda 
was well enough to come down if she would. 
At last a day was fixed for that also. It was 
arranged that the three should go to church 
together on the first Sunday in December. It 
would be safer so than in any other way. He 
could not make love to her in church. 

On the Saturday evening Linda was down- 
stairs with her aunt. Peter, as she knew well, 
was at the Eothe Eoss on that evening, and 
would not be home till past ten. Tetchen was 
out, and Linda had gone down to take her 
supper with her aunt. The meal had been 
eaten almost in silence, for Linda was very 
sad, and Madame Staubach herself was begin- 
ning to feel that the task before her was almost 
too much for her strength. Had it not been 
that she was carried on by the conviction that 
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things stem and hard and cruel would in the 
long-run be comforting to the soul^ she would 
have given way. But she was a woman not 
prone to give way when she thought that the 
soul's welfare was concerned. She had seen 
the shrinking, retreating horror with which 
linda had almost involuntarily contrived to 
keep her distance from her future husband. 
She had listened to the girl's voice, and knew 
that there had been no one light-hearted tone 
from it since that consent had been wrung from 
the sufferer by the vehemence of her own bed- 
side prayers. She was aware that Linda from 
day to day was becoming thinner and thinner, 
paler and still paler. But she knew, or thought 
that she knew, that it was God's will ; and so 
she went on. It was not a happy time, even 
for Madame Staubach, but it was a time in 
which to Linda it seemed that hell had come 
to her beforehand with all its terrors. There 
was, however, one thing certain to her yet. She 
would never put her hand into that of Peter 
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Steinmarc in God's house after such a fashion 
that any priest should be able to say that they 
two were man and wife in the sight of God. 

On this Saturday evening Tetchen was out, 
as was the habit with her on alternate Satur- 
day evenings. On such occasions Linda would 
usually do what household work was necessary 
in the kitchen, preparatory to the coming Sab- 
bath. But on this evening Madame Staubach 
herself was employed in the kitchen, as linda 
was not considered to be well enough to per- 
form the task. Linda was sitting alone, be- 
tween the fire and the window, with no work 
in her hand, with no book before her, thinking 
of her fate, when there came upon the panes 
of the window sundry small, sharp, quickly- 
repeated rappings, as though gravel had been 
thrown upon them. She knew at once that 
the noise was not accidental, and jumped up on 
her feet. If it was some mode of escape, let it 
be what it might, she would accept it. She 
jumped up, and with short hurried steps placed 
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herself close to the window. The quick, sharp, 
little blows upon the glass were heard again, 
and then there was a voice. "Linda, Linda." 
Heavens and earth ! it was his voice. There 
was no mistaking it. Had she heard but a 
single syllable in the faintest whisper, she 
would have known it. It was Ludovic Val- 
carm, and he had come for her, even out of 
his prison. He should find that he had not 
come in vain. Then the word was repeated — 
"Linda, are you there?" "I am here," she 
said, speaking very faintly, and trembling at 
the sound of her own voice. Then the iron 
pin was withdrawn from the wooden shutter 
on the outside, as it could not have been with- 
drawn had not some traitor within the house 
prepared the way for it, and the heavy Venetian 
blinds were folded back, and Linda could see 
the outlines of the man's head and shoulders, 
in the dark, close to the panes of the window. 
It was raining at the time, and the night was 
very dark, but still she could see the outline. 
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She stood and watched him; for, though she 
was willing to be with him, she felt that she 
could do nothing. In a moment the frame of 
the window was raised, and his head was with- 
in the room, within her aunt's parlour, where 
her aunt might now have been for all that he 
could have known ; — ^were it not that Tetchen 
was watching at the comer, and knew to the 
scraping of a carrot how long it would be be- 
fore Madame Staubach had made the soup for 
to-morroVs dinner. 

" Linda," he said, " how is it with youl" 

" Oh, Ludovic !" 

" Linda, will you go with me now V* 

'•What! now, this instant?" 

"To-night. Listen, dearest, for she will be 
back. Go to her in ten minutes from now, and 
tell her that you are weary and would be in 
bed. She will see you to your room perhaps, 
and there may be delay. But when you can, 
come down silently, with your thickest cloak 
and your strongest hat, and any little thing 
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you can carry easUy. Come without a candle, 
and creep to the passage window. I will be 
there. If she will let you go up-stairs alone, 
you may be there in half-an-hour. It is our 
only chance." Then the window was closed, 
and after that the shutter, and then the pin 
was pushed back, and Linda was again alone 
in her aunt's chamber. 

To be there in half-an-hour ! To commence 
such a job as this at once ! To go to her aunt 
with a premeditated lie that would require 
perfect acting, and to have to do this in ten 
minutes, in five minutes, while the minutes 
were flying from her like sparks of fire ! It 
was impossible. If it had been enjoined upon 
her for the morrow, so that there should have 
been time for thought, she might have done it. 
But this call upon her for instant action almost 
paralysed her. And yet what other hope was 
there 1 She had told herself that she would do 
anything, however wicked, however dreadful, 
that would save her from the proposed mar- 
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riage. She had sworn to herself that she would 
do something ; for that Steinmarc's wife she 
would never be. And here had come to her a 
possibility of escape, — of escape too which had 
in it so much of sweetness ! She must lie to 
her aunt. Was not every horn* of life a separate 
lie? And as for acting a lie, what was the 
difference between that and telling it, except in 
the capability of the liar? Her aunt had forced 
her to lie. No truth was any longer possible 
to her. Would it not be better to lie for Lu- 
dovic Valcarm than to lie for Peter Steinmarc ? 
She looked at the upright clock which stood in 
the corner of the room, and, seeing that the ten 
minutes was already passed, she crossed at 
once over into the kitchen. Her aunt was 
standing there, and Tetchen, with her bonnet 
on, was standing by. Tetchen, as soon as she 
saw Linda, explained that she must be off 
again at once. She had only returned to fetch 
some article for a little niece of hers which 
Madame Staubach had given her. 
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** Aunt Charlotte," said Linda, ** I am very 
weary. You will not be angry, will you, if I 
go to bed?" 

" It is not yet nine o'clock, my dear/* 

" But I am tired, and I fear that I shall lack 
strength for to-morrow." Oh, Linda, Linda! 
But, indeed, had you foreseen the future, you 
might have truly said that you would want 
strength on the morrow. 

" Then go, my dear;" and Madame Staubach 
kissed her niece and blessed her, and after that, 
with careful hand, threw some salt into the pot 
that was simmering on the stove. Peter Stein- 
marc was to dine with them on the morrow, 
and he was a man who cared that his soup 
should be well seasoned. Linda, terribly smit- 
ten by the consciousness of her own duplicity, 
went forth, and crept up -stairs to her room. 
She had now, as she calculated, a quarter of an 
hour, and she would wish, if possible, to be 
punctual. She looked out for a moment from 
the window, and could only see that it was 
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very dark, and could hear that it was raining 
hard. She took her thickest cloak and her 
strongest hat. She would do in all things as 
he bade her ; and then she tried to think what 
else she would take. She was going forth, — 
whither she knew not. Then came upon her a 
thought that on the morrow, — for many mor- 
rows afterwards, perhaps for aU morrows to 
come, — there would be no comfortable ward- 
robe to which she could go for such decent 
changes of raiment as she required. She looked 
at her frock, and having one darker and thicker 
than that she wore, she changed it instantly. 
And then it was not only her garments that 
she was leaving behind her. For ever after- 
wards, — for ever and ever and ever, — she must 
be a castaway. The die had been thrown now, 
and everything was over. She was leaving 
behind her all decency, all feminine respect, 
all the clean ways of her pure young life, all 
modest thoughts, all honest, serviceable daily 
tasks, all godliness, all hope of heaven I The 
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silent, quick-running tears streamed down her 
face as she moved rapidly about the room. The 
thing must be done, must be done, — must be 
done, even though earth and heaven were to 
fail her for ever afterwards. Earth and heaven 
would fail her for ever afterwards, but still the 
thing must be done. AU should be endured, if 
by that all she could escape from the man she 
loathed. 

She collected a few things, what little store 
of money she had, — four or five gulden, per- 
haps, — and a pair of light shoes and clean 
stockings, and a fresh handkerchief or two, and 
a little collar, and then she started. He had 
told her to bring what she could carry easily. 
She must not disobey him, but she would fain 
have brought more had she dared. At the last 
moment she returned, and took a small hair- 
brush and a comb. Then she looked round the 
room with a hurried glance, put out her candle, 
and crept silently down the stairs. On the 
first landing she paused, for it was possible 
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that Peter might be returning. She listened, 
and then remembered that she would have 
heard Peter's feet even on the walk outside. 
Very quickly, but still more gently than ever, 
she went down the last stairs. From the foot of 
the stairs into the passage there was a moment 
in which she must be within sight of the kitchen 
door. She flew by, and felt that she must have 
been seen. But she was not seen. In an instant 
she was at the open window, and in another in- 
stant she was standing beside her lover on the 
gravel path. What he said to her she did not 
hear ; what he did she did not know. She had 
completed her task now ; she had done her part, 
and had committed herself entirely into his 
hands. She would ask no question. She would 
trust him entirely. She only knew that at the 
moment his arm was round her, and that she 
was being lifted off the bank into the river. 

"Dearest girl! can you see? No; nothing, 
of course, as yet. Step down. There is a boat 
here. There are two boats. Lean upon me. 
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and we can walk over. There. Do not mind 
treading softly. They cannot hear because of 
the rain. We shall be out of it in a minute. 
I am so sorry you should be wet, but yet it is 
better for us." 

She hardly understood him, but yet she did 
as he told her, and in a few minutes she was 
standing on the other bank of the river, in the 
Euden Platz. Here Linda perceived that there 
was a man awaiting them, to whom Ludovic 
gave certain orders about the boats. Then 
Ludovic took her by the hand and ran with her 
across the Platz, till they stood beneath the arch- 
way of the brewery warehouse where she had 
so often watched him as he went in and out. 
" Here we are safe," he said, stooping down and 
kissing her, and brushing away the drops of 
rain from the edges of her hair. Oh, what 
safety ! To be there, in the middle of the night, 
with him, and not know whither she was to go, 
where she was to lie, whether she would ever 
again know that feeling of security which had 
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been given to her throughout her whole life by 
her aunt's presence and the walls of her own 
house. Safe ! Was ever peiil equal to hers ? 
" Linda, say that you love ma Say that you 
are my own." 

" I do love you," she said ; " otherwise how 
should I be here?" 

"And you had promised to marry that man!" 

" I should never have married him. I should 
have died." 

" Dearest linda ! But come ; you must not 
stand here." Then he took her up, up the 
warehouse stairs into a gloomy chamber, from 
which there was a window looking on to the 
Euden Platz, and there, with many caresses, he 
explained to her his plans. The caresses she 
endeavoured to avoid, »and, when she could not 
avoid them, to moderate. " Would he remem- 
ber," she asked, "just for the present, all that 
she had gone through, and spare her for a 
while, because she was so weak?" She made 
her little appeal with swimming eyes and low 
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voice, looking into his face, holding his great 
hand the while between her own. He swore 
that she was his queen, and should have her 
way in everything. But would she not give 
him one kiss ? He reminded her that she had 
never kissed him. She did as he asked her, 
just touching his Ups with hers, and then she 
stood by him, leaning on him, while he ex- 
plained to her something of his plans. He kept 
close to the window, as it was necessary that 
he should keep his eyes upon the red house. 
His plan was this. There was a train which 
passed by the Nuremberg station on its way to 
Augsburg at three o'clock in the morning. By 
this train he proposed that they should travel 
to that city. He had, he said, the means of 
providing accommodation for her there, and no 
one would know whither they had gone. He 
did not anticipate that any one in the house 
opposite would learn that Linda had escaped 
till the next morning ; but should any suspi- 
cion have been aroused, and should the fact be 
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ascertained, there would certainly be lights 
moving in the house, and light would be seen 
from the window of Linda's own chamber. 
Therefore he proposed, during the long hours 
that they must yet wait, to stand in his present 
spot and watch, so that he might know at the 
first moment whether there was any commotion 
among the inmates of the red house. " There 
goes old Peter to bed," said he; "he won't 
be the first to find out, I'll bet a florin." And 
afterwards he signified the fact that Madame 
Staubach had gone to her chamber. This was 
the moment of danger, as it might be very 
possible that Madame Staubach would go into 
Linda's room. In that case, as he said, he had 
a little carriage outside the walls which would 
take them to the first town on the route to 
Augsburg. Had a light been seen but for a 
moment in Linda's room they were to start ; 
and would certainly reach the spot where the 
carriage stood before any followers could be on 
their heels. But Madame Staubach went to her 
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own room without noticing that of her niece, 
and then the red house was all dark and all still. 
They would have made the best of their way to 
Augsburg before their flight would be discovered. 
During the minutes in which they were 
watching the lights linda stood close to her 
lover, leaning on his shoulder, and supported 
by his arm. But this was over by ten, and 
then there remained nearly five hours, during 
which they must stay in their present hiding- 
place. Up to this time Linda's strength had 
supported her under the excitement of her 
escape, but now she was like to faint, and it 
was necessary at any rate that she should be 
allowed to lie down. He got sacks for her from 
some part of the building, and with these con- 
structed for her a bed on the floor, near to the 
spot which he must occupy himself in still 
keeping his eye upon the red house. He laid 
her down and covered her feet with sacking, 
and put sacks under her head for a piUow. He 
was very gentle with her, and she thanked him 
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over and over again, and endeavoured to think 
that her escape had been fortunate, and that 
her position was happy. Had she not suc- 
ceeded in flying from Peter Steinmarc ? And 
after such a flight would not all idea of a mar- 
riage with him be out of the question? For 
some little time she was cheered by talking to 
him. She asked him about his imprisonment. 
" Ah ! " said he ; '' if I cannot be one too many 
for such an old fogey as Herr Molk, I'll let out 
my brains to an ass, and take to grazing on 
thistles." His ofifence had been political, and 
had been committed in conjunction with others. 
And he and they were sure of success ulti- 
mately, — were sure of success very speedily, 
linda could understand nothing of the subject. 
But she could hope that her lover might pros- 
per in his undertaking, and she could admire 
and love him for encountering the dangers of 
such an enterprise. And then, half sportively, 
half in earnest, she taxed him with that matter 
which was next her heart "Who had been the 
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young woman with the blue frock and the felt 
hat who had been with him when her was 
brought before the magistrates? 

"Young woman; with blue frock! who 

told you of the yoimg woman, linda?" He 
came and knelt beside her as he asked the 
question, leaving his watch for the moment; 
and she could see by the dim light of the lamp 
outside that there was a smile upon his face, — 
almost joyous, full of mirtL 

" Who told me ? The magistrate you were 
taken to; Herr Molk told me himself," said 
linda, almost happily. That smile upon his 
face had in some way vanquished her feeling 
of jealousy. 

« Then he is a greater scoundrel than I took 
him to be, or else a more utter fooL The girl 
in the blue frock, Linda, was one of our young 
men, who was to get out of the city in that dis- 
guise. And I believe Herr Molk knew it when 
he tried to set you against me, by telling you 
the story." 
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Whether Herr Molk had known this, or 
whether he had simply been fool enough to be 
taken in by the blue frock and the felt hat, it is 
not for us to inquire here. But Ludovic was 
greatly amused at the story, and Linda was 
charmed at the explanation she had received. 
It was only an extra feather in her lover's cap 
that he should have been connected with a blue 
frock and felt hat under such circumstances as 
those now explained to her. Then he went 
back to the window, and she turned on her side 
and attempted to sleep. 

To be in all respects a castaway, — a woman 
to whom other women would not speak ! She 
knew that such was her position now. She had 
done a deed which would separate her for ever 
from those who were respectable, and decent, 
and good. Peter Steinmarc would utterly de- 
spise her. It was very well that something 
should have occurred which would make it 
impossible that he should any longer wish to 
marry her ; but it would be very bitter to her 
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to be rejected even by him because she was un- 
fit to be an honest man's wife. And then she 
asked herself questions about her young lover, 
who was so handsome, so bold, so tender to her; 
who was in all outward respects just what a 
lover should be. Would he wish to marry her 
after she had thus consented to fly with him, 
alone, at night: or would he wish that she 
should be his light -of- love, as her aunt had 
been once cruel enough to caU her? There 
would be no cruelty, at any rate no injustice, in 
so calling her now. And should there be any 
hesitation on his part, would she ask him to 
make her his wife ? It was very terrible to her 
to think that it might come to pass that she 
should have on her knees to implore this man 
to marry her. He had called her his queen, 
but he had never said that she should be his 
wife. And would any pastor marry them, com- 
ing to him, as they must come, as two runa- 
ways? She knew that certain preliminaries 
were necessary, — certain bidding of banns, and 
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processes before the magistrates. Her own 
banns and those of her betrothed, Peter Stein- 
marc, had been asked once in the Church of St 
Lawrence, as she had heard with infinite dis- 
gust. She did not see that it was possible that 
Ludovic should marry her, even if he were will- 
ing to do so. But it was too late to think .of aU 
this now ; and she could only moisten the rough 
sacking with her tears. 

" You had better get up now, dearest," said 
Ludovic, again bending over her. 

" Has the time come ? " 

** Yes ; the time has come, and we must be 
moving. The rain is over, which is a comfort. 
It is as dark as pitch, too. Cling close to me. 
I should know my way if I were blindfold." 

She did cling close to him, and he conducted 
her through narrow streets and passages out to 
the city gate, which led to the railway station. 
Nuremberg has still gates like a fortified town, 
and there are, I believe, porters at the gates 
with huge keys. Nuremberg delights to per- 
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petuate the memories of things that are gone. 
But ingress and egress are free to everybody, by 
night as well as by day, as it must be when 
railway trains arrive and start at three in the 
morning; and the burgomaster and warders, 
and sentinels and porters, though they still 
carry the keys, know that the glory of their 
house has gone. 

Eailway tickets for two were given to linda 
without a question, — for to her was intrusted 
the duty of procuring them, — and they were 
soon hurrying away towards Augsburg through 
the dark night. At any rate they had been 
successful in escaping. " After to-morrow we 
will be as happy as the day is long,*' said Lu- 
dovic, as he pressed his companion close to 
his side. Linda told herself, but did not tell 
him, that she never could be liappy again. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

They were whirled away through the dark 
cold night with the noise of the rattling train 
ever in their ears. Though there had been a 
railway running close by Nuremberg now for 
many years, Linda was not herself so well 
accustomed to travelling as will probably be 
most of those who will read this tale of her 
sufiferings. Now and again in the day-time, 
and generally in fair weather, she had gone as 
far as Fiirth, and on one occasion even as far 
as Wiirzburg with her aunt when there had 
been a great gathering of German Anabaptists 
at that town; but she had never before tra- 
velled at night, and she had certainly never 
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before travelled in such circumstances as those 
which now enveloped her. When she entered 
the carriage, she was glad to see that there 
were other persons present. There was a 
woman, though the woman was so closely 
muffled and so fast asleep that linda, through- 
out the whole morning, did not know whether 
her fellow-traveller was young or old. Never- 
theless, the presence of the woman was in some 
sort a comfort to her, and there were two men 
in the carriage, and a little boy. She hardly 
understood why, but she felt that it was bet- 
ter for her to have fellow-travellers. Neither 
of them, however, spoke above a word or two 
either to her or to her lover. At first she sat 
at a little distance from Ludovic, — or rather 
induced him to allow that there should be 
some space between them; but gradually she 
suffered him to come closer to her, and she 
dozed with her head upon his shoulder. Very 
little was said between them. He whispered 
to her from time to time sundry little words 
YOL. n. ^ 
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of love, calling her his queen, his own one, his 
life, and the joy of his eyes. But he told her 
little or nothing of his future plans, as she 
would have wished that he should do. She 
asked him, however, no questions ; — none at 
least till their journey was nearly over. The 
more that his conduct warranted her want of 
trust, the more unwilling did she become to 
express any diffidence or suspicion. 

After a while she became very cold; — so 
cold that that now became for the moment her 
greatest cause of suffering. It was mid-winter, 
and though the cloak she had brought was the 
warmest garment that she possessed, it was 
very insufficient for such work as the present 
night had brought upon her. Besides her cloak, 
she had nothing wherewith to wrap herseK. 
Her feet became like ice, and then the chill 
crept up her body ; and though she clung very 
close to her lover, she could not keep herself 
from shivering as though in an ague fit. She 
had no hesitation now in striving to obtain 
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some warmth by his close proximity. It seemed 
to her as though the cold would kill her before 
she could reach Augsburg. The train would 
not be due there till nine in the morning, and 
it was still dark night as she thought that it 
would be impossible for her to sustain such 
an agony of pain much longer. It was still 
dark night, and the violent rain was patter- 
ing against the glass, and the damp came 
in through the crevices, and the wind blew 
bitterly upon her; and then as she turned a 
little to ask her lover to find some comfort for 
her, some mitigation of her pain, she perceived 
that he was asleep. Then the tears began to 
run down her cheeks, and she told herself that 
it would be well if she could die. 

After all, what did she know of this man 
who was now sleeping by her side, — this man 
to whom she had intrusted everything, more 
than her happiness, her very soul ? How many 
words had she ever spoken to him? What 
assurance had she even of his heart? Why 
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was he asleep, while her suflFerings were so very 
cruel to her ? She had encountered the evils 
of this elopement to escape what had appeared 
to her the greater evils of a detested marriage. 
Steinmarc was very much to be hated. But 
might it not be that even that would have been 
better than this ? Poor girl ! the illusion even 
of her love was being frozen cold within her 
during the agony of that morning. All the 
while the train went thundering on through 
the night, now rushing into a tunnel, now 
crossing a river, and at every change in the 
sounds of the carriages she almost hoped that 
something might be amiss. Oh, the cold ! She 
had gathered her feet up and was trying to sit 
on them. For a moment or two she had hoped 
that her movement would waken Ludovic, so 
that she might have had the comfort of a word ; 
but he had only tumbled with his head hither 
and thither, and had finally settled himself in 
a position in which he leaned heavily upon 
her. She thought that he was heartless to 
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sleep while she was suffering; but she forgot 
that he had watched at the window while she 
had slumbered upon the sacks in the ware- 
house. At length, however, she could bear his 
weight no longer, and she was forced to rouse 
him. " You are so heavy," she said ; " I cannot 
bear it ; " when at last she succeeded in induc- 
ing him to sit upright. 

" Dear me ! oh, ah, yes. How cold it is ! 
I think I have been asleep." 

" The cold is killing me," she said. 

" My poor darling ! What shall I do ? Let 
me see. Where do you feel it most ? " 

" All over. Do you not feel how I shiver ? 
Oh, Ludovic, could we get out at the next 
station ? " 

"Impossible, Linda. What should we do 
there ? " 

" And what shall we do at Augsburg ? Oh 
dear, I wish I had not come. I am so cold. 
It is killing me." Then she burst out into 
floods of sobbing, so that the old man opposite 
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to her was aroused. The old man had brandy 
in his basket and made her drink a little. 
Then after a while she was quieted, and was 
taken by station after station without demand- 
ing of Ludovic that he should bring this weary 
journey to an end. 

Gradually the day dawned, and the two 
could look at each other in the grey light of 
the morning. But Linda thought of her own 
appearance rather than that of her lover. She 
had been taught that it was required of a 
woman that she should be neat, and she felt 
now that she was dirty, foul inside and out, — 
a thing to be scorned. As their companions 
also bestirred themselves in the daylight, she 
was afraid to meet their eyes, and strove to 
conceal her face. The sacks in the warehouse 
had, in lieu of a better bed, been acceptable ; 
but she was aware now, as she could see the 
skirts of her own dress and her shoes, and as 
she glanced her eyes gradually round upon her 
shoulders, that the stains of the place were 
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upon her, and she knew herself to be unclean. 
That sense of killing cold had passed off from 
her, having grown to a numbness which did 
not amount to present pain, though it would 
hardly leave her without some return of the 
agony ; but the misery of her disreputable ap- 
pearance was almost as bad to her as the cold 
had been. It was not only that she was untidy 
and dishevelled, but it was that her condition 
should have been such without the company 
of any elder female friend whose presence 
would have said, "This young woman is re- 
spectable, even though her dress be soiled with 
dust and meal." As it was, the friend by her 
side was one who by his very appearance 
would condemn her. No one would suppose 
her to be his wife. And then, the worst of it 
was that he also would judge her as others 
judged her. He also would say to himself that 
no one would suppose such a woman to be his 
wife. And if once he should learn so to think 
of her, how could she expect that he would 
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ever persuade himself to become her husband. 
How she wished that she had remained beneath 
her aunt's roof! It now occurred to her, as 
though for the first time, that no one could 
have forced her to go to church on that thir- 
tieth of January and become Peter Steinmarc's 
wife. Why had she not remained at home 
and simply told her aunt that the thing was 
impossible ? 

At last they were within an hour of Augs- 
burg, and even yet she knew nothing as to 
his future plans. It was very odd that he 
should not have told her what they were to 
do at Augsburg. He said that she should be 
his queen, that she should be as happy as the 
day was long, that everything would be right 
as soon as they reached Augsburg; but now 
they were all but at Augsburg, and she did 
not as yet know what first step they were to 
take when they reached the town. She had 
much wished that he would speak without 
being questioned, but at last she thought that 
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she was bound to question him. "Ludovic, 
where are we going to at Augsburg?" 

"To the Black Bear first. That will be 
best at first." 

"Is it an inn?" 

"Yes, dear; not a great big house like the 
Eothe Eoss at Nuremberg, but very quiet and 
retired, in a back street." 

" Do they expect us ? " 

" Well, no ; not exactly. But that won't 
matter." 

"And how long shall we stay there?" 

"Ah! that must depend on tidings from 
Berlin and Munich. It may be that we shall 
be compelled to get away from Bavaria alto- 
gether." Then he paused for a moment, while 
she was thinking what other question she 
could ask. " By the by," he said, " my father 
is in Augsburg." 

She had heard of his father as a man alto- 
gether worthless, one ever in diflBculties, who 
would never work, who had never seemed to 
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wish to be respectable. When the great sins 
of Ludovic's father had been magnified to her 
by Madame Staubach and by Peter, with cer- 
tain wise hints that swans never came out of 
the eggs of geese, Linda would declare with 
some pride of spirit that the son was not like 
the father ; that the son had never been known 
to be idle. She had not attempted to defend 
the father, of whom it seemed to be acknow- 
ledged by the common consent of all Nurem- 
berg that he was utterly worthless, and a 
disgrace to the city which had produced 
him. But Linda now felt very thankful for 
the assurance of even his presence. Had 
it been Ludovic*s mother, how much better 
would it have been! But that she should 
be received even by his father, — by such 
a father, — was much to her in her desolate 
condition, 

" Will he be at the station ? " Linda asked. 

« Oh, no." 

'Does he expect us?" 
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"Well, no. You see, Linda, I only got out 
of prison yesterday morning." 

" Does your father live in Augsburg ?" 

"He hardly lives anywhere. He goes and 
comes at present as he is wanted by the cause. 
It is quite on the cards that we should find 
that the police have nabbed him. But I hope 
not. I think not. When I have seen you 
made comfortable, and when we have had 
something to eat and drink, I shall know 
where to seek him. While I am doing so 
y()u had better lie down." 

She was afraid to ask him whether his 
father knew, or would suspect, aught as to 
his bringing a companion, or whether the old 
man would welcome such a companion for 
his son. Indeed, she hardly knew how to 
frame any question that had application to 
herself. She merely assented to his proposi- 
tion that she should go to bed at the Black 
Bear, and then waited for the end of their 
journey. Early in the morning their fellow- 
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passengers had left them, and they were now 
alone. But Ludovic distressed her no more 
by the vehemence of his caresses. He also 
was tired and fagged and cold and jaded. It 
is not improbable that he had been meditat- 
ing whether he, in his present walk of life, 
had done well to encumber himself with the 
burden of a young woman. 

At last they were at the platform at Augs- 
burg. "Don't move quite yet," he said. "One 
has to be a little careful." When she at- 
tempted to raise herself she found herself to 
be so numb that all quickness of motion was 
out of the question. Ludovic, paying no at- 
tention to her, sat back in the carriage, with 
his cap before his face, looking with eager 
eyes over the cap on to the platform. 

"May we not go now?" said Linda, when 
she saw that the other passengers had a- 
lighted. 

"Don't be in a hurry, my girl. By God, 
there are those rufiRans, the gendarmerie. It's 
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all up. By Jove ! yes, it's all up. That is 
hard, after all I did at Nuremberg." 

" Ludovic !" 

"Look here, Linda. Get out at once and 
take these letters. Make your way to the 
Black Bear, and wait for me." 

"And you?" 

"Never mind me, but do as you're told. 
In a moment it will be too late. If we are 
noticed to be together it will be too late." 

" But how am I to get to the Black Bear ?" 

" Heaven and earth ! haven't you a tongue ? 
But here they are, and it's all up." And so 
it was. A railway porter opened the door, and 
behind the railway porter were two policemen, 
linda, in her dismay, had not even taken the 
papers which had been offered to her, and 
Valcarm, as soon as he was sure that the 
poUce were upon him, had stuffed them down 
the receptacle made in the door for the fall 
of the window. 

But the fate of Valcarm and of his papers 
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is at the present moment not of so much 
moment to us as is that of Linda Tressel. 
Valcarm was carried off, with or without the 
papers, and she, after some hurried words, 
which were uninteUigible to her in her dis- 
may, found herself upon the platform amidst 
the porters. A message had come from Nu- 
remberg by the wires to Augsburg, requiring 
the larrest of Ludovic Valcarm, but the wires 
had said nothing of any companion that might 
be with him. Therefore Linda was left stand- 
ing amidst the porters on the platform. She 
asked one of the men about the Black Bear. 
He shook his head, and told her that it was 
a house of a very bad sort, — of a very bad 
sort indeed. 




CHAPTEE XII. 

A DOZEN times during the night linda had 
remembered that her old friend Fanny Heisse, 
now the wife of Max Bogen, lived at Augsburg, 
and as she remembered it, she had asked her- 
self what she would do were she to meet Fanny 
in the streets. Would Fanny condescend to 
speak to her, or would Fanny's husband allow 
his wife to hold any communion with such a 
castaway ? How might she dare to hope that 
her old friend would do other than shun her, 
or, at the very least, scorn her, and pass her as 
a thing unseen? And yet, through all the 
days of their life, there had been in Linda's 
world a supposition that linda was the good 



^ 
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young woman, and that Fanny Heisse was, if 
not a castaway, one who had made the frivoli- 
ties of the world so dear to her that she could 
be accounted as little better than a castaway. 
Linda's conclusion, as she thought of all this, 
had been, that it would be better that she 
should keep out of the way of the wife of an 
honest man who knew her. All fellowship 
hereafter with the wives and daughters of 
honest men must be denied to her. She had 
felt this very strongly when she had first seen 
herself in the dawn of the morning. 

But now there had fallen upon her a trouble 
of another kind, which almost crushed her, — ^in 
which she was not as yet able to see that, by 
God's mercy, salvation from utter ruin might 
yet be extended to her. What should she do 
now, — ^now, at this moment ? The Black Bear, 
to which her lover had directed her, was so 
spoken of that she did not dare to ask to be 
directed thither. When a compassionate rail- 
way porter pressed her to say whither she 
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would go, she could only totter to a seat 
against the wall, and there lay herself down 
and sob. She had no friends, she said; no 
home ; no protector except him who had just 
beea carried away to prison. The porter asked 
her whether the man were her husband, and 
then again she was nearly choked with sobs. 
Even the manner of the porter was changed to 
her when he perceived that she was not the 
wife of him who had been her companion. He 
handed her over to an old woman who looked 
after the station, and the old woman at last 
learned from Linda the fact that the wife of 
Max Bogen the lawyer had once been her 
friend. About two hours after that she was 
seated with Max Bogen himself in a small 
close carriage, and was being taken home to 
the lawyer's house. Max Bogen asked her 
hardly a question. He only said that Fanny 
would be so glad to have her ; — Fanny, he said, 
was so soft, so good, and so clever, and so wise, 
and always knew exactly what ought to be 
VOL. n. ^ 
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dona Linda heard it all, marvelling in her 
dumb half-consciousness. This was the Fanny 
Heisse of whom her aunt had so often told her 
that one so given to the vanities of the world 
could never come to any good ! 

Max Bogen handed Linda over to his wife, 
and then disappeared. " Oh, Linda, what is it ? 
Why are you here ? Dear Linda ! " And then 
her old friend kissed her, and within half an 
hour the whole story had been told. 

"Do you mean that she eloped with him 
from her aunt's house in the middle of the 
night?" asked Max, as soon as he was alone 
with his wife. " Of course she did," said 
Fanny ; " and so would I, had I been treated 
as she has been. It has all been the fault of 
that wicked old saint, her aunt." Then they 
put their heads together as to the steps that 
must be taken. Fanny proposed that a letter 
should be at once sent to Madame Staubach, 
explaining plainly that Linda had run away 
from her marriage with Steinmarc, and stating 
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that for the present she was safe and comfort- 
able with her old friend. It could hardly be 
said that Linda assented to this, because she 
accepted all that was done for her as a child . 
might accept it. But she knelt upon the floor 
with her head upon her friend's lap, kissing 
Fanny's hands, and striving to murmur thanks. 
Oh, if they would leave her there for three days, 

so that she might recover something of her 

» 

strength ! " They shall leave you for three weeks, 
Linda," said the other. " Madame Staubach is 
not the Emperor, that she is to have her own 
way in everything. And as for Peter " 

"Pray, don't talk of him; — ^pray, do not," 
^aid Linda, shuddering. 

But all this comfort was at an end about 
seven o'clock on that evening. The second 
train in the day from Nuremberg was due at 
Augsburg at six, and Max Bogen, though he 
said nothing on the subject to Linda, had 
thought it probable that some messenger from 
the former town might arrive in quest of Linda 
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by that train. At seven there came another 
little carnage up to the door, and before her 
name could be announced, Madame Staubach 
was standing in Fanny Bogen's parlour. " Oh, 
my child!" she said. " Oh, my child ! May God 
in His mercy forgive my child ! " Linda cow- 
ered in a comer of the sofa and did not speak. 

" She hasn*t done anything in the least 
wrong," said Fanny ; ** nothing on earth. Tou 
were going to make her marry a man she hated, 
and so she came away. If father had done the 
same to me, I wouldn't have stayed an hour." 
Linda still cowered on the sofa, and was still 
speechless. 

Madame Staubach, when she heard this de- 
fence of her niece, was hardly pushed to know 
in what way it was her duty to answer it. It 
would be very expedient, of course, that some 
story should be told for Linda which might 
save her from the ill report of all the world, — 
that some excuse should be made which might 
now, instantly, remove from Linda^s name the 
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blight which would make her otherwise to be a 
thing scorned, defamed, useless, and hideous; 
but the truth was the truth, and even to save 
her child from infamy Madame Staubach would 
not listen to a lie without refuting it. The 
punishment of Linda's infamy had been de- 
served, and it was right that it should be en- 
dured. Hereafter, as facts came to disclose 
themselves, it would be for Peter Steinmarc to 
say whether he would take such a woman for 
his wife ; but whether he took her or whether 
he rejected her, it could not be well that Linda 
should be screened by a lie from any part of 
the punishment which she had deserved. Let 
her go seven times seven through the fire, if by 
such suffering there might yet be a chance for 
her poor desolate half-withered soul. 

" Done nothing wrong, Fanny Heisse ! " said 
Madame Staubach, who, in spite of her great 
fatigue, was still standing in the middle of the 
room. " Do you say so, who have become the 
wife of an honest God-fearing man ? " 
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But Fanny was determined that she would 
not be put down in her own house by Madame 
Staubach. *'It doesn't matter whose wife I 
am," she said, " and I am sure Max will say 
the same as I do. She hasn't done anything 
wrong. She made up her mind to come away 
because she wouldn't marry Peter Steinmarc. 
She came here in company with her own young 
man, as I used to come with Max. And as 
soon as she got here she sent word up to us, 
and here she is. If there's anything very 
wicked in that, I'm not religious enough to 
understand it. But I tell you what I can un- 
derstand, Madame Staubach, — ^there is nothing 
on earth so horribly wicked as trying to make 
a girl marry a man whom she loathes, and hates, 
and detests, and abominates. There, Madame 
Staubach ; that's what I've got to say ; and now 
I hope you'll stop and have supper with Max 
and Linda and me." 

Linda felt herself to be blushing in the dark- 
ness ot her corner as she heard this excuse for 
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her conduct. No ; she had not made the jonr- 
nay to Augsburg with Ludovic in such fashion 
as Fanny had, perhaps more than once, travel- 
led the same route with her present husband. 
Fanny had not come by night, without her 
father's knowledge, had not escaped out of a 
window ; nor had Fanny come with any such 
purpose as had been hers. There was no salve 
to her conscience in all this, though she felt 
very grateful to her friend, who was fighting 
her battle for her. 

" It is not right that I should argue the mat- 
ter with you," said Madame Staubach, with 
some touch of true dignity. "Alas, I know 
that which I know. Perhaps you will aUow 
me to say a word in privacy to this unfortunate 
child." 

But Max Bogen had not paid his wife a false 
compliment for cleverness. She perceived at 
once that the longer this interview between the 
aunt and her niece could be delayed, — the 
longer that it could be delayed, now that they 
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were in each other's company, — the lighter 
would be the storm on Linda's head when it 
did come. " After supper, Madame Staubach ; 
Linda wants her supper ; don't you, my pet? " 
Linda answered nothing. She could not eyen 
look up, so as to meet the glance of her aunt's 
eyes. But Fanny Bogen succeeded in arrang- 
ing things after her own fashion. She would 
not leave the room, though in sooth her pre- 
sence at the preparation of the supper might 
have been useful. It came to be understood 
that Madame Staubach was to sleep at the law- 
yer's house, and great changes were made in 
order that the aunt and niece might not be put 
in the same room. Early in the morning they 
were to return together to Nuremberg, and then 
Linda's short hour of comfort would be over. 

She had hardly as yet spoken a word to her 
aunt when Fanny left them in the carriage to- 
gether. " There were three or four others there," 
said Fanny to her husband, "and she won't 
have much said to her before she gets home." 
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" But when she is at home ! " Fanny only- 
shrugged her shoulders. "The truth is, you 
know/' said Max, " that it was not at all the 
proper sort of thing to do ! " 

" And who does the proper sort of thing ? " 

" You do, my dear." 

" And wouldn't you have run away with me 
if father had wanted me to marry some nasty 
old fellow who cares for nothing but his pipe 
and his beer ? If you hadn't I'd never have 
spoken to you again." 

" All the same," said Max, " it won't do her 
any good." 

The journey home to Nuremberg was made 
almost in silence, and things had been so man- 
aged by Fanny's craft that when the two wo- 
men entered the red house hardly a word be- 
tween them had been spoken as to the affairs 
of the previous day. Tetchen, as she saw them 
enter, cast a guilty glance on her young mis- 
tress, but said not a word. linda herself, with a 
veil over her face which she had borrowed from 
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her friend Fanny, hurried up-stairs towards her 
own room. " Go into my chamber, Linda," said 
Madame Staubach, who followed her. Linda 
did as she was bid, went in, and stood by the 
side of her aunt's bed. " Kneel down with me, 
Linda, and let us pray that the great gift of re- 
pentance may be given to us," said Madame 
Staubach. Then Linda knelt down, and hid 
her face upon the counterpane. 

AU her sins were recapitulated to her during 
that prayer. The whole heinousness of the 
thing which she had done was given in its full 
details, and the details were repeated more than 
once. It was acknowledged in that prayer that 
though God's grace might eflfect absolute pardon 
in the world to come, such a deed as that which 
had been done by this young woman was be- 
yond the pale of pardon in this world. And 
the Giver of all mercy was specially asked so 
to make things clear to that poor sinful crea- 
ture, that she might not be deluded into any 
idea that the thing which she had done could be 
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justified. She was told in that prayer that she 
was impure, vile, unclean, and infamous. Arid 
yet she probably did not suffer from the prayer 
half so much as she would have suffered had 
the same things been said to her face to face 
across the tablef. And she recognised the truth 
of the prayer, and she was thankful that no 
allusion was made in it to Peter Steinmarc, and 
she endeavoured to acknowledge that her con- 
duct was that which her aunt represented it to 
be in her strong language. When the prayer 
was over Madame Staubach stood before Linda 
for a while, and put her two hands on the girl's 
arms, and lightly kissed her brow. "Linda," 
she said, " with the Lord nothing is impossible; 
with the Lord it is never too late ; with the 
Lord the punishment need never be unto death!" 
Linda, though she could utter no articulate 
word, acknowledged to herself that her aunt 
had been good to her, and almost forgot the 
evil things that her aunt had worked for her. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

Linda Tressel, before she had gone to bed on 
that night which she had passed at Augsburg, 
had written a short note which was to be 
delivered, if such delivery should be possible, 
to Ludovic Valcarm. The condition of her 
lover had, of course, been an added trouble to 
those which were more especially her own. 
During the last three or four hours which she 
had passed with him in the train her tenderness 
for him had been numbed by her own sufiferings, 
and she had allowed herself for a while to think 
that he was not suflBciently alive to the great 
sacrifice she was making on his behalf. But 
when he was removed from her, and had been 
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taken, as she well knew, to the prison of the 
city, something of the softness of her love re- 
turned to her, and she tried to persuade herself 
that she owed to him that duty which a wife 
would owe. When she spoke to Fanny on the 
subject, she declared that even if it were pos- 
sible to her she would not go back to Ludovic. 
" I see it differently now," she said ; " and I see 
how bad it is." But, still, — though she declared 
that she was very firm in that resolve, — she did 
not like to be carried back to her old home 
without doing something, making some attempt, 
which might be at least a token to herself that 
she had not been heartless in regard to her 
lover. She wrote therefore with much difficulty 
the following few words, which Fanny promised 
that her husband should endeavour to convey 
to the hands of Ludovic Valcarm : — 

"Dear Ludovic, — My aunt has come here 
for me, and takes me back to Nuremberg to- 
morrow. When you left me at the station I 
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was too ill to go to the place you told me ; so 
they sent to this house, and my dear, dear friend 
Fanny Heisse got her husband to come for me, 
and I am in their house now. Then my aunt 
came, and she will take me home to-morrow. 
I am so imhappy that you should be in trouble! 
I hope that my coming with you did not help 
to bring it about. As for me, I know it is best 
that I should go back, though I think that it 
will kill me. I was very wicked to come. I feel 
that now, and I know that even you will have 
ceased to respect me. Dear Ludovic, I hope 
that God will forgive us both. It will be better 
that we should never meet again, though the 
thought that it must be so is almost more than 
I can bear. I have always felt that I was dif- 
ferent from other girls, and that there never 
could be any happiness for me in this world. 
God bless you, Ludovic. Think of me some- 
times, — but never, never, try to come for me 
again. L. T." 
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It had cost her an hour of hard toil to write 
this little letter, and when it was written she 
felt that it was cold, ungrateful, unloving, — 
very unlike the words which he would feel that 
he had a right to expect from her. Neverthe- 
less, such as it was, she gave it to her friend 
Fanny, with many injunctions that it. might, if 
possible, be placed in the hands of Ludovic. 
And thus, as she told herself repeatedly on her 
way home, the romance of her life was over. 
After all, the journey to Augsburg would have 
been serviceable to her, — ^would be serviceable 
although her character should be infamous for 
ever in the town that knew her, — if by that 
journey she would be saved from all further 
mention of the name of Peter Steinmarc. No 
disgrace would be so bad as the prospect of that 
marriage. Therefore, as she journeyed home- 
ward, sitting opposite to her aunt, she endea- 
voured to console herself by reflecting that his 
suit to her would surely be at an end. Would 
it ever reach his dull heart that she had con- 
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sented to destroy her own character, to undergo 
ill-repute and the scorn of all honest people, in 
order that she might not be forced into the 
horror of a marriage with him ? Could he be 
made to understand that in her flight from 
Nuremberg her great motive had been to fly 
from him? 

On the second morning after her return even 
this consolation was taken from her, and she 
learned from her aunt that she had not given 
up all hope in the direction of the town-clerk. 
On the first day after her return not a word 
was said to Linda about Peter, nor would she 
have had any notice of his presence in the house 
had she not heard his shoes creaking up and 
down the stairs. Nor was the name of Ludovic 
Valcarm so much as mentioned in her presence. 
Between Tetchen and her there was not a word 
passed, unless such as were spoken in the pres- 
ence of Madame Staubach. Linda found that 
she was hardly allowed to be for a moment out 
of her aunt's presence, and at this time she was 
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unable not to be submissive. It seemed to her 
that her aunt was so good to her in not posi- 
tively upbraiding her from morning to night, 
that it was impossible for her not to be alto- 
gether obedient in all things ! She did not 
therefore even struggle to escape the long read- 
ings, and the longer prayers, and the austere 
severity of her aunt's presence. Except in 
prayer, — in prayers delivered out loud by the 
aunt in the niece's presence, — no direct mention 
was made of the great iniquity of which Linda 
had been guilty. Linda was called no heart- 
rending name to her face ; but she was required 
to join, and did join over and over again, in 
petitions to the throne of mercy " that the poor 
castaway might be received back again into the 
pale of those who were accepted." And at this 
time she would have been content to continue 
to live like this, to join in such prayers day 
after day, to have her own infamy continually 
brought forward as needing some special mercy, 
if by such means she might be allowed to live 
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in tranquillity without sight or mention of Peter 
Steinmarc. But such tranquillity was not to 
be hers. 

On the afternoon of the second day her aunt 
went out, leaving Linda alone in the house with 
Tetchen. linda at once went to her chamber, 
and endeavoured to make herself busy among 
those possessions of her own which she had so 
lately thought that she was leaving for ever. 
She took out her all, the articles of her ward- 
robe, all her little treasures, opened the sweet 
folds of her modest raiment and refolded them, 
weeping all the while as she thought of the 
wreck she had made of herself. But no ; it was 
not she who had made the wreck. She had 
been ruined by the cruelty of that man whose 
step at this moment she heard beneath her. 
She clenched her fist, and pressed her little foot 
against the floor, as she thought of the injury 
which this man had done her. There was not 
enough of charity in her religion to induce her 
even to think that she would ever cease to hate 
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him with all the vigour of her heart. Then 
Tetchen came to her, and told her that her aunt 
had returned and desired to see her. linda 
instantly went down to the parlour. Up to this 
moment she was as a child in her aunt's hands. 
" Sit down, linda," said Madame Staubach, 
who had taken off her bonnet, and was already 
herself stiffly seated in her accustomed chair. 
"Sit down, my dear, while I speak to you." 
Linda sat down at some distance from her aunt, 
and awaited dumbly the speech that was- to be 
made to her. "linda," continued Madame 
Staubach, "I have been this afternoon to the 
house of your friend Herr Molk" linda said 
nothing out loud, but she declared to herself 
that Herr Molk was no friend of hers. Friend 
indeed ! Herr Molk had shown himself to be 
one of her bitterest enemies. "I thought it 
best to see him after what — has been done, 
especially as he had been with you when you 
were ill, before you went." Still Linda said 
nothing. What was there that she could possi- 
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bly say? Madame Staubach paused, not ex- 
pecting her niece to speak, but collecting her 
own thoughts and arranging her words. " And 
Peter Steinmarc was there also," said Madame 
Staubach. Upon hearing this Linda's heart sank 
within her. Had aU her sufferings, then, been 
for nothing? Had she passed that terrible 
night, that terrible day, with no result that 
might be useful to her ? But even yet might 
there not be hope ? Was it not possible that 
her aunt was about to communicate to her the 
fact that Peter Steinmarc declined to be bound 
by his engagement to her ? She sighed deeply 
and almost sobbed, as she clasped her hands 
together. Her aunt observed it all, and then 
went on with her speech. " You will, I hope, 
have understood, Linda, that I have not wished 
to upbraid you." 

" You have been very good, aunt Charlotte." 
"But you must know that that which you 
have done is, — is, — is a thing altogether destruc- 
tive of a young woman's name and character." 
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Madame Staubach's voice, as she said this, was 
tremulous with the excess of her eagerness. If 
this were Peter Steinmarc's decision, linda 
would bear it all without a complaint. She 
bowed her head in token that she accepted the 
disgrace of which her aunt had spoken. " Of 
course, Linda," continued Madame Staubach, 
" recovery from so lamentable a position is very 
difiBlcult, — is almost impossible. I do not mean 
to say a word of what has been done. We be- 
lieve, — that is, I believe, and Herr Molk, and 
Peter also believes it " 

" I don't care what Peter Steinmarc believes," 
exclaimed linda, unable to hold her peace any 
longer. 

" Linda, Linda, would you be a thing to be 
shuddered at, a woman without a name, a by- 
word for shame for ever ?" Madame Staubach 
had been interrupted in her statement as to the 
belief entertained in respect to Linda's journey 
by herself and her two colleagues, and did not 
recur to that special point in her narrative. 
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"When linda made no answer to her last appeal, 
she broadly stated the conclusion to which she 
and her friends had come in consultation to- 
gether in the panelled chamber of Herr Molk's 
house. " I may as well make the story short," 
she said. " Herr Molk has explained to Peter 
that things are not as bad as they have seemed 
to be." Every muscle and every fibre in Linda's 
body was convulsed when she heard this, and she 
shuddered and shivered so that she could hardly 
keep her seat upon her chair. " And Peter has 
declared that he will be satisfied if you will at 
once agree that the marriage shall take place 
on the thirtieth of the month. If you will do 
this, and will make him a promise that you will 
go nowhere without his sanction before that 
day, he will forget what has been done." linda 
answered not a word, but burst into tears, and 
fell at her aunt's feet. 

Madame Staubach was a woman who could 
bring herself to pardon any sin that had been 
committed, — ^that was done, and, as it were. 
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accomplished, — hoping in all charity that it 
would be followed by repentance. Therefore 
she had forgiven, after a fashion, even the last 
tremendous trespass of which her niece had 
been guilty, and had contented herself with 
forcing Linda to listen to her prayers that re- 
pentance might be forthcoming. But she could 
forgive no fault, no conduct that seemed to her- 
self to be in the sUghtest degree wrong, whUe 
it was in the course of action. She had ab- 
stained from all hard words against Linda, from 
all rebuke, since she had found that the young 
man was gone, and that her niece was willing 
to return- to her home. But she would be pre- 
pared to exercise all the power which Linda's 
position had given her, to be as severe as the 
austerity of her nature would permit, if this 
girl should persist in her obstinacy. She re- 
garded it as Linda's positive duty to submit to 
Peter Steinmarc as her husband. They had 
been betrothed with Linda's own consent. The 
banns had been already once called. She her- 
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self had asked for God's protection over them 
as man and wife. And then how much was 
there not due to Peter, who had consented, not 
without much difiBlcult persuasion from Herr 
Molk, to take this soiled flower to his bosom, in 
spite of the darkness of the stain. " There will 
be no provoking difficulties made about the 
house?" Peter had said in a corner to the 
burgomaster. Then the burgomaster had un- 
dertaken that in the circumstances as they now 
existed, there should be no provoking difficul- 
ties. Herr Molk understood that Linda must 
give up something on receiving that position of 
an honest man's wife, which she was now hardly 
entitled to expect. Thus the bargain had been 
made, and Madame Staubach was of opinion 
that it was her first duty to see that it should 
not be again endangered by any obstinacy on 
behalf of Linda. Obstinate, indeed! How 
could she be obstinate after that which she had 
done ? She had now fallen at her aunt's feet, 
was weeping, sobbing, praying for mercy. But 
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Madame Staubach could have no mercy on the 
girl in this position. Such mercy would in it- 
self be a sin. The sin done she could forgive ; 
the sin adoing must be crushed, and put down, 
and burnt out, and extinguished, let the agony 
coming from such process be as severe as might 
be. There could be no softness for Linda while 
Linda was obstinate. " I cannot suppose," she 
said, " that you mean to hesitate after what has 
taken place." 

•' Oh, aunt Charlotte ! dear aunt Charlotte !" 

" "What is the meaning of this ? " 

" I don't love him. I can't love him. I will 
do anything else that you please. He may have 
the house if he wants it. I will promise; — 
promise never to go away again or to see any- 
body." But she might as well have addressed 
such prayers to a figure of stone. On such a 
matter as this Madame Staubach could not be 
other than relentless. Even while Linda was 
kneeling at her feet convulsed with sobs, she 
told the poor gii*l, with all the severity of Ian- 
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guage which she could use, of the vileness of 
the iniquity of that night's proceedings. linda 
had been false to her friend, false to her vows, 
false to her God, immodest, unclean, had sinned 
against all the laws by which women bind 
themselves together for good conduct, — htui in 
fact become a castaway in very deed. There 
was nothing that a female could do more vUe, 
more loathsome than that which Linda had 
done. Madame Staubach believed that the 
time had come in which it would be wicked to 
spare, and she did not spare. Linda grovelled 
at her feet, and could only pray that God might 
take her to Himself at once. " He will never 
take you; never, never, never," said Madame 
Staubach ; " Satan will have you for his own, 
and all my prayers will be of no avail." 

There were two days such as this, and Linda 
was still alive and still bore it. On the third 
day, which was the fifth after her return from 
Augsburg, Herr Molk came to her, and at his 
own request was alone with her. He did not 
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vituperate her as her aunt had done, nor did he 
express any special personal horror at her sin; 
but he insisted very plainly on the position 
which she had made for herself. "You see, 
my dear, the only thing for you is to be mar- 
ried out of hand at once, and then nobody will 
say anything about it. And what is the diflfer- 
ence if he is a little old ? girls forget to think 
about that after a month or two ; and then, you 
see, it will put an end to all your troubles ; — ^to 
all your troubles." Such were the arguments 
of Herr Molk; and it must be acknowledged 
that such arguments were not lacking in 
strength, nor were they altogether without 
truth. The little story of Linda's journey to 
Augsburg had been told throughout the city, 
and there were not wanting many who said that 
Peter Steinmarc must be a very good-natured 
man indeed, if, after all that had passed, he 
would still accept Linda Tressel as his wife. 
" You should remember all that of course, my 
dear," said Herr Molk. 
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How was it possible that linda should stand 
alone against such influence as had been brought 
to bear against her? She was quite alone, 
for she would not admit of any intimacy with 
Tetchen. She would hardly speak to the old 
woman. She was quite aware that Tetchen 
had arranged with Ludovic the manner of her 
elopement ; and though she felt no anger with 
him, still she was angry with the servant whose 
duplicity had helped to bring about the present 
misery. Had she not fled with her lover she 
might then, — so she thought now, — ^have held 
her ground against her aunt and against Peter. 
As things had gone with her since, such ob- 
stinacy had become impossible to her. On the 
morning of the seventh day she bowed her 
head, and though she did not speak, she gave 
her aunt to understand that she had yielded. 
"We will begin to purchase what may be 
necessary to-morrow," said Madame Staubach. 

But even now she had not made up her 
mind that she would in truth marry the man. 
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She had simply found it again impossible to 
say that she would not do so. There was still 
a chance of escape. She might die, for in- 
stance ! Or she might run away again. If she 
did that, surely the man would persecute her 
no further. Or at the last moment she might 
stolidly decline to move; she might refuse to 
stand on her legs before the altar. She might 
be as a dead thing even though she were alive, 
— as a thing dead and speechless. Oh ! if she 
could only be without ears to hear those terrible 
words which her aunt would say to her ! And 
then there came another scheme into her mind. 
She would make one great personal appeal to 
Steinmarc's feelings as a man. If she implored 
him not to make her his wife, kneeling before 
him, submitting herself to him, prefemng to 
him with all her earnestness this one great 
prayer, surely he would not persevere ! 

Hitherto, since her return from Augsburg, 
Peter had done very Uttle to press his own suit. 
She had again had her hand placed in his since 
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she had yielded, and had accepted as a present 
from him a great glass brooch which to her eyes 
was the ugliest thing in the guise of a trinket 
which the world of vanity had ever seen. She 
had not been a moment in his company with- 
out her aunt's presence, and there had not been 
the slightest allusion made by him to her elope- 
ment. Peter had considered that such allusion 
had better come after marriage, when his power 
would, as he thought, be consolidated. He 
was surprised when he was told, early in the 
morning after that second hand-pledging, by 
linda herself that she wanted to see hinu 
Linda came to his door and made her request 
in person. Of course he was delighted to wel- 
come his future bride to his own apartment, 
and begged her with as soft a smile as he could 
assume to seat herself in his own arm-chair. 
She took a humbler seat, however, and mo- 
tioned to him to take that to which he was 
accustomed. He looked at her as he did so, 
and perceived that the very nature of her face 
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was changed. She had lost the plumpness of 
her cheeks, she had lost the fresh colour of her 
youth,- she had lost much of her prettiness. 
But her eyes were brighter than ever they had 
been, and there was something in their expres- 
sion which almost made Peter uneasy. Though 
she had lost so much of her prettiness, he was 
not on that account moved to doubt the value 
of his matrimonial prize; but there did come 
across his mind an idea that those eyes might 
perhaps bring with them some discomfort into 
his household. "I am very glad to see you, 
Linda," he said, " It is very good of you to 
come to me here. Is there anything I can do 
for you ? " 

"There is one thing, Peter Steinmai'c, that 
you can do for me." 

" What is that, my dear ? " 

" Let me alone." As she spoke she clenched 
her small fist and brought it down with some 
energy on the table that was close to her. She 
looked into his face as she did so, and his eyes 
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quailed before her glance. Then she repeated 
her demand. " Let me alone." 

"I do not know what you mean, Linda. Of 
course you are going to be my wife now." 

" I do not wish to be your wife. You know 
that ; and if you are a man you will not force 
me." She had intended to be gentle with him, 
to entreat him, to win him by humility and 
softness, and to take his hand, and even kiss it 
if he would be good to her. But there was so 
much of tragedy in her heart, and such an 
earnestness of purpose in her mind, that she 
could not be gentle. As she spoke it seemed 
to him that she was threatening him. 

" It is all settled, Linda. It cannot be 
changed now." 

"It can be changed. It must be changed. 
Tell her that I am not good enough. You need 
not fear her. And if you will say so, I will 
never be angry with you for the word. I will 
bless you for it." 

" But, Linda, you did nothing so very much 
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amiss; — did you?'' Then there came across 
her mind an idea that ^ she would lie to him, 
and degrade herself with a double disgrace. 
But she hesitated, and was not actress enough 
to carry on the part He winked at her as he 
continued to speak. " I know," he said. " It was 
just a foolish business, but no worse than that." 
Oh heavens, how she hated him ! She could 
have stabbed him to the heart that moment, 
had the weapon been there, and had she pos- 
sessed the physical energy necessary for such 
an enterprise. He was a thing to her so foul 
that all her feminine nature recoiled from the 
closeness of his presence, and her flesh crept as 
she felt that the same atmosphere encompassed 
them. And this man was to be her husband ! 
She must speak to him, speak out, speak very 
plainly. Could it be possible that a man 
should wish to take a woman to his bosom who 
had told him to his face that he was loathed ? 
" Peter," she said, " I am sure that you don't 
think that I love you." 
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** I don't see why you shouldn't, Linda." 

** I do not ; — not the least ; I can promise 
you that And I never shall • — ^never. Think 
what it would be to have a wife who doesn't 
love you a bit. Would not that be bad ? " 

" Oh, but you will." 

*' Never ! Don't you know that I love some- 
body else very dearly ? " On hearing this 
there came something of darkness upon Peter's 
brow, — something which indicated that he had 
been touched. Linda understood it alL " But 
I will never speak to him again, never see him, 
if you will let me alone." 

" See him, Linda ! He is in prison, and wiU 
be sent to the quarries to work. He will never 
be a free man again. Ha ! ha ! I need not fear 
him, my dear." 

" But you shall fear me. Yes ; I will lead 
you such a life ! Peter Steinmarc, I will make 
you rue the day you first saw me. You shall 
wish that you were at the quarries yourself. I 
will disgrace you, and make your name infam- 
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ous. I will waste everything that you have. 
There is nothing so bad I wiU not do to punish 
you. Yes; you may look at me, but I wilL 
Do you think that you are to trample me under 
foot, and that I will not have my revenge? 
You said it was a foolish business that I did. 
I will make it worse than foolish." He stood 
with his hands in the pockets of his broad 
flaps, looking at her, not knowing how to an- 
swer her. He was no coward, — not such a 
coward as to be intimidated at the moment by 
the girl's violence. And being now thoroughly 
angry, her words had not worked upon him as 
she had intended that they should work. His 
desire was to conquer her and get the best of 
her ; but his thoughts worked slowly, and he 
did not know how to answer her. " Well, what 
do you say to me ? If you will let me escape, 
I will always be your friend." 

" I will not let you escape," he said. 

"And you expect that I shall be your wife?" 

" I do expect it." 
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"I shall die first; yes; — die first. To be 
your wife ! Oh, there is not a beggar in the 
streets of Nuremberg whom I would not sooner 
take for my husband." She paused, but again 
he was at a loss for words. "Come, Peter, 
think of it. Do not drive a poor weak girl to 
desperation. I have been very unhappy, — very; 
you do not know how unhappy I have been. 
Do not make it worse for me." Then the chord 
which had been strung so tightly was broken 
asunder. Her strength failed her, and she burst 
into tears. 

" I will make you pay dearly for all this one 
of these days, fraulein," said Peter, as, with his 
hands still in his pockets, he left the room. 
She watched him as he creaked down-stairs, 
and went into her aunt's apartments. For a 
moment she felt disposed to go and confront 
him there before her aunt. Together, the two 
of them, could not force her to marry him. But 
her courage failed her. Though she could face 
Peter Steinmarc without flinching, she feared 
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the words which her aunt could say to her. 
She had not scrupled to threaten Steinmarc 
with her own disgrace, but she could not en- 
dure to be told by hei: aunt that she was 
degraded. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Peteb Steinmarc, when he went into Ma- 
dame Staubach's parlour, found that lady on 
her knees in prayer. He had entered the 
room without notice, having been urged to 
this unwonted impetuosity by the severity of 
the provocation which he had received. Ma- 
dame Staubach raised her head; but when 
she saw him she did not rise. He stood there 
for some seconds looking at her, expecting 
her to get up and greet him; but when he 
found that such was not her purpose, he turned 
angrily on his heel, and went out of the house, 
up to his oflBce in the town-halL His services 
were not of much service to the city on that 
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day, — ^neither on that day nor on the two 
foUowing days. He was using aU his mental 
faculties in endeavouring to decide what it 
might be best for him to do in the present 
emergency. The red house was a chattel of 
great value in Nuremberg, — a thing very de- 
sirable, — ^the possession of which Peter him- 
self did desire with all his heart. But then, 
even in regard to the house, it was not to 
be arranged that Peter was to become the 
sole and immediate possessor of it on his 
marriage. Madame Staubach was to live there, 
and during her life the prize would be but a 
half-and-half possession. Madame Staubach 
was yoimger than himself ; and though he had 
once thought of marrying her, he was not sure 
that he was now desirous of Uving in the 
same house with her for the remainder of his 
life. He had wished to marry Linda Tresselj 
because she was young, and was acknowledged 
to be a pretty girl ; and he still wished to 
marry her, if not now for these reasons, still 
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for others which were quite as potent. He 
wanted to be her master, to get the better 
of her, to punish her for her disdain of him, 
and to bring her to his feet. But he was not 
a man so carried away by anger or by a spirit 
of revenge as to be altogether indifferent to 
his own future happiness. There had already 
been some among his fellow-citizens, or per- 
haps citizenesses, kind enough to compliment 
him on his good-nature. He had been asked 
whether linda Tressel had told him all about 
her little trip to Augsburg, and whether he 
intended to ask his cousin Ludovic Valcarm 
to come to his wedding. And now linda her- 
self had said things to him which made him 
doubt whether she was fit to be the wife of 
a man so respectable and so respected as 
himself And were she to do those things 
which she threatened, where would he be 
then? All the town would laugh at him, 
and he would be reduced to live for the re- 
mainder of his days in the sole company of 
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Madame Staubach as the result of his enter- 
prise. He was sufficiently desirous of being 
revenged on Linda, but he was a cautious 
man, and began to think that he might buy 
even that pleasure too dear. He had been 
egged on to the marriage by Herr Molk and 
one or two others of the city pundits, — by the 
very men whose opposition he had feared 
when the idea of marrying Linda was first 
suggested to him. They had told him that 
Linda was all right, that the elopement had 
been in point of fact nothing. " Young girls 
will be yoimg before they are settled," Herr 
Molk had said. Then the extreme desirability 
of the red house had been mentioned, and so 
Peter had been persuaded. But now, as the 
day drew near, and as Linda's words sounded 
in his ears, he hardly knew what to think of 
it. On the evening of the third day of his 
contemplation, he went again to his friend 
Herr Molk. 
" Nonsense, Peter," said the magistrate ; 
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"you must go on now, and there is no rea- 
son why you should not. Is a man of your 
standing to be turned aside by a few idle 
words from a young girl ?" 

"But she told me You can't under- 
stand what she told ma She's been away 
with this young feUow once, and she said as 
much as that she'd go again." 

" Pshaw ! you haven't had to do with 
women as I have, or you would understand 
them better. Of course, a young girl likes to 
have her little romance. But when a girl 
has been well brought up, — and there is no 
better bringing up than what Linda Tressel 
has had, — marriage steadies them directly. 
Think of the position you'll have in the city 
when the house belongs to yourself." 

Peter, when he left the magistrate, was still 
tossed about by an infinity of doubts. If he 
should once take the girl as his wife, he could 
never unmarry himself again. He could not 
do so at least without trouble, disgrace, and 
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ruinous expense. As for revenge, he thought 
that he might still have a certain amount of 
that pleasure in repudiating his promised 
spouse for her bad conduct, and in declaring 
to her aunt that he could not bring himself 
to make a wife of a woman who had first dis- 
graced herself, and then absolutely taken glory 
in her disgrace. As he went along from Herr 
Molk's house towards the island, taking a 
somewhat long path by the Eothe Eoss where 
he refreshed himself, and down the Carls 
Strasse, and by the Church of St Lawrence, 
round which he walked twice, looking up to 
the tower for inspiration,— he told himself 
that circumstances had been most cruel to 
him. He complained bitterly of his misfor- 
tune. If he refused to marry Linda, he must 
leave the red house altogether, and would, of 
course, be ridiculed for his attempt at matri- 
mony; and if he did marry her Then, 

as far as he could see, there would be the very 
mischief. He pitied himself with an exceed- 
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ingly strong compassion, because of the un- 
merited hardness of his position. It was very 
dark when he got to the narrow passage lead- 
ing to the house along the river, and when 
there, in the narrowest and darkest part of 
the passage, whom should he meet coming 
from Madame Staubach's house, — coming 
from Linda's house, for the passage led from 
the red house only, — but Ludovic Valcarm 
his cousin? 

"What, uncle Peter?" said Ludovic, as- 
suming a name which he had sometimes used 
in old days when he had wished to be imper- 
tinent to his relative. Peter Steinmarc was 
too much taken aback to have any speech 
ready on the occasion. "You don't say a 
word to congratulate me on having escaped 
from the hands of the Philistines." 

"What are you doing here?" said Peter. 

" Pve been to see my young woman," said 
Ludovic, who, as Peter imagined, was some- 
what elated by strong drink. 
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" She is not your young woman/* said Peter. 

" She is not yours at any rate," said the other. 

" She is mine if I like to take her," said Peter. 

" We shall see about that. But here I am 
again, at any rate. The mischief take them 
for interfering old fools ! When they had got 
me they had nothing to say against me.*' 

"Pass on and let me go by," said Peter. 

**One word first, uncle Peter. Among you, 
you are treating that girl as cruelly as ever a 
girl was treated. You had better be warned 
by me, and leave off. If she were forced into 
a marriage with you, you would only disgrace 
yourself. I don't suppose you want to see her 
dead at your feet. Go on now, and think of 
what I have said to you." So Ludovic had 
been with her again! No; he, Peter Stein- 
marc, would not wed with one who was so aban- 
doned. He would reject her; — ^would reject 
her that very night But he would do so in a 
manner that should leave her very little cause 
for joy or triumph. 
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We must now go back for a while to linda 
and her aunt. No detailed account of that meet- 
ing between Linda and Steinmarc, in Steinmarc's 
room, ever reached Madame Staubauch's ears. 
That there had been an interview, and that Linda 
had asked Steinmarc to absolve her from her 
troth, the aimt did learn from the niece ; and most 
angry she was when she learned it. She again 
pointed out to the sinner the terrible sin of 
which she was guilty in not submitting herself 
entirely, in not eradicating and casting out 
from her bosom all her human feelings, in not 
crushing herself, as it were, upon a wheel, in 
token of her repentance for what she had done. 
Sackcloth and ashes, in their material shape, 
were odious to the imagination of Madame 
Staubach, because they had a savour of Papacy, 
and implied that the poor sinner who bore 
them could do something towards his own 
salvation by his own works; but that moral 
sackcloth, and those ashes of the heart and 
mind^ which she was ever prescribing to Linda, 
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seemed to her to have none of this taint. And 
yet, in what is the difference ? The school of 
religion to which Madame Staubach belonged 
was very like that early school of the Church 
of Eome in which material ashes were first 
used for the personal annoyance of the sinner. 
But the Church of Eome in Madame Stau- 
bauch's day had, by the force of the human 
nature of its adherents, made its way back to 
the natural sympathies of mankind ; whereas 
in Madame Staubach's school the austerity of 
self-punishment was still believed to be aU in 
aU. During the days of Steinmarc's medita- 
tion, Linda was prayed for and was preached 
to with an unflagging diligence which, at the 
end of that time, had almost brought the girl 
to madness. For linda the worst circumstance 
of all was this, that she had never as yet 
brought herself to disbelieve her aunt's reli- 
gious menaces. She had been so educated that 
what fixed belief she had on the subject at all 
was in accordance with her aunt's creed rather 
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than against it. When she was alone, she 
would tell herself that it was her lot to under- 
go that eternal condemnation with which her 
aunt threatened her ; though in telling herself 
so she would declare to herself also that what- 
ever that punishment could be, her Creator, 
let Him be ever so relentless, could inflict 
nothing on her worse than that state of agony 
with which His creatures had tormented her 
in this world. 

She was in this state when Tetchen crept 
up to her room, on that evening on which 
Peter had been with Herr Molk "Frau- 
lein," said Tetchen, " you are very unkind to 
me. 

"Never mind," said linda, not looking up 
into the woman's face. 

" I have done everything in my power for 
you, as though you had been my own." 

" I am not your own. I don't want you to 
do anything for me." 

" I love you dearly, and I love him, — Ludo- 
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vie. Have I not done everything in my power 
to save you from the man you hate ?" 

"You made me go off with him in the night, 

like a — ^like ^ ! Oh, Tetchen, was that 

treating me as though I had been your own ? 
Would you have done that for your own 
child ? " 

" Why not, — ^if you are to be his wife ? " 

*' Tetchen, you have made me hate you, and 
you have made me hate myself. If I had not 
done that, I should not be such a coward. Go 
away. I do not want to speak to you." 

Then the old woman came close up to linda, 
and stood for a moment leaning over her. 
Linda took no notice of her, but continued by 
a certain tremulous shaking of her knee to 
show how strongly she was moved. "My 
darling," said Tetchen, " why should you send 
away from you those who love you ? " 

" Nobody loves me," said Linda. 

" I love you, — and Ludovic loves you.* 

" That is of no use, — of none at alL I do 
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not wish to hear his name again. It was not 
his fault, but he has disgraced me. It was my 
own fault, — and yours." 

"linda, he is in the house now." 

" Who,— Ludovic ? " 

"Yes; Ludovic Valcarm." 

" In the house ? How did he escape ? " 

" They could do nothing to him. They let 
him go. They were obliged to let him go." 

Then linda got up from her seat, and stood 
for a minute with her eyes fixed upon the old 
woman's face, thinking what step she had 
better take. In the confusion of her mind, and 
in the state to which she had been reduced, 
there was no idea left with her that it might yet 
be possible that she should become the wife 
of Ludovic Valcarm, and live as such the life 
of a respectable woman. She had taught her- 
self to acknowledge that her elopement with 
him had made that quite impossible ; — that by 
what they had done they had both put them- 
selves beyond the pale of such gentle mercy. 
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Such evil had come to her from her secret 
interviews with this man who had become her 
lover almost without her own acquiescence, 
that she dreaded him even though she loved 
him. The remembrance of the night she had 
passed with him, partly in the warehouse and 
partly in the railway train, had nothing in it 
of the sweetness of love, to make her thoughts 
of it acceptable to her. This girl was so pure 
at heart, was by her own feelings so prone to 
virtue, that she looked back upon what she 
had done with abhorrence. Whether she had 
sinned or not, she hated what she had done as 
though it had been sinful ; and now, when she 
was told that Ludovic Valcarm was again in 
the house, she recoiled from the idea of meet- 
ing him. On the former occasions of his 
coming to her, a choice had hardly been al- 
lowed to her whether she would see him or 
not. He had been with her before she had 
had time to fly from him. Now she had a 
moment for thought, — a moment in which she 
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could ask herself whether it would be good for 
her to place herself again in his hands. She 
said that it would not be good, and she walked 
steadily down to her aunt's parlour. "Aunt 
Charlotte/* she said, "Ludovic Valcarm is in 
the house." 

" In this house, — again ! " exclaimed Madame 
Staubach. Linda, having made her statement, 
said not a word further. Though she had felt 
herself compelled to turn informant against 
her lover, and by impUcation against Tetchen, 
her lover's accomplice, nevertheless she de- 
spised herself for what she was doing. She did 
not expect to soften her aunt by her conduct, 
or in any way to mitigate the rigour of her 
own sufferings. Her clandestine meetings with 
Ludovic had brought with them so much of pain 
and shame, that she had resolved almost by 
instinct to avoid another. But having taken 
this step to avoid it, she had nothing further 
to say or to do. " Where is the young man ? " 
demanded Madame Staubach. 
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" Tetchen says that he is here, in the house," 
said Linda. Then Madame Staubach left the 
parlour, and crossed into the kitchen. There, 
standing close to the stove and warming him- 
self, she found this terrible youth who had 
worked her so much trouble. It seemed to 
Madame Staubach that for months past she 
had been hearing of his having been constantly 
in and about the house, entering where he 
would and when he would, and in all those 
months she had never seen him. When last 
she had beheld him he had been to her simply 
a foolish idle youth with whom his elder cousin 
had been forced to quarrel. Since that, he 
had become to her a source of infinite terror. 
He had been described to her as one guilty of 
crimes which, much as she hated them, pro- 
duced, even in her breast, a kind of respect for 
the criminal He was a rebel of whom the 
magistrates were afraid. When in prison he 
had had means of escaping. When arrested at 
Nuremberg he would be the next day at Augs- 
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burg; when arrested at Augsburg he would 
be the next day at Nuremberg. He could get 
in and out of the roofs of houses, and could 
carry away with him a young maiden. These 
are deeds which always excite a certain degree 
of admiration in the female heart, and Madame 
Staubach, though she was a Baptist, was still 
a femala When, therefore, she found herself 
in the presence of Ludovic, she could not treat 
him with the indignant scorn with which she 
would have received him had he intruded upon 
her premises before her fears of him had been 
excited. "Why are you here, Ludovic Val- 
carm?" she said, advancing hardly a step be- 
yond the doorway. Ludovic looked up at her 
with his hand resting on the table. He was 
not drunk, but he had been drinking; his 
clothes were soiled; he was unwashed and 
dirty, and the appearance of the man was 
that of a vagabond. " Speak to me, and tell 
me why you are here," said Madame Stau- 
bach. 
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*'I have come to look for my wife," said 
Ludovic. 

" You have no wife ; — at any rate you have 
none here." 

" linda Tressel is my true and lawful wife, 
and I have come to take her away with me. 
She went with me once, and now she will go 
again. Where is she? You're not going to 
keep her locked up. It's against the law to 
make a young woman a prisoner." 

" My niece does not wish to see you ; — does 
not intend to see you. Go away." 

But he refused to go, and threatened her, 
alleging that linda Tressel was of an age 
which allowed her to dispose as she pleased 
of her person and her property. Of course this 
was of no avail with Madame Staubach, who 
was determined that, whatever might happen, 
the young man should not force himself into 
Linda's presence. "When Ludovic attempted 
to leave the kitchen, Madame Staubach stood 
in the doorway and called for Tetchen. The 
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servant, who had perched herself on the land- 
ing, since linda had entered the parlour, was 
down in a moment, and with various winks 
and little signs endeavoured to induce Valcarm 
to leave the house. *' You had better go, or I 
shall call at once for my neighbour Jacob 
Heisse," said Madame Staubach. Then she 
did call, as lustily as she was able, though in 
vain. Upon this Ludovic, not knowing how 
to proceed, unable or unwilling to force his 
way further into the house in opposition to 
Madame Staubach, took his departure, and as 
he went met Peter Steinmarc in the passage 
at the back of Heisse's house. Madame Stau- 
bach was still in the kitchen asking questions 
of Tetchen which Tetchen did not answer with 
perfect truth, when Peter appeared among them. 
" Madame Staubach," he said, " that vagabond 
Ludovic Valcarm has just been here, in this 
house.'* 

"He went away but a minute since," said 
Madame Staubach. 
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" Just SO. That is exactly what I mean. This 
is a thing not to be borne, — not to be endured, 
and shows that your niece linda is altogether 
beyond the reach of any good impressions." 

" Peter Steinmarc !" 

"Yes, that is all very well; of course I 
expect that you will take her part ; although, 
with your high ideas of religion and aJl that 
sort of thing, it is almost unaccountable that 
you should do so. As far as I am concerned 
there must be an end of it. I am not going to 
make myself ridiculous to all Nuremberg by 
marrying a young woman who has no sense 
whatever of self-respect. I have overlooked a 
great deal too much already, — a great deal too 
much." 

" But linda has not seen the young man. It 
was she herself who told me that he was here." 

*'Ah, veiy weU. I don't know anything 
about that I saw him coming away from 
here, and it may be as well to tell you that I 
have made up my mind. linda Tressel is not 
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the sort of yoiing woman that I took her to be, 
and I shall have nothing more to say to her." 

" You are an old goose," said Tetchen. 

"Hold your tongue," said Madame Stau- 
bach angrily to her servant. Though she was 
very indignant with Peter Steinmarc, still it 
would go much against the grain with her that 
the match should be broken off. She had re- 
solved so firmly that this marriage was proper 
for all purposes, that she had almost come to 
look at it as though it were a thing ordained 
of God. Then, too, she remembered, even in 
this moment, that Peter Steinmarc had received 
great provocation. Her immediate object was 
to persuade him that nothing had been done 
to give him further provocation. No fault 
had been committed by linda which had not 
already been made known to him and been 
condoned by him. But how was she to explain 
all this to him in privacy, while Tetchen was 
in the kitchen, and linda was in the parlour 
opposite ? " Peter, on my word as an honest 
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truthful woman, linda has been guilty of no 
further fault." 

" She has been guilty of more than enough," 
said Peter. 

" That may be said of all us guilty, frail, sin- 
ful human beings," rejoined Madame Staubach. 

" I doubt whether there are any of us so bad 
as she is," said Peter. 

'* I wonder, madame, you can condescend to 
argue with him," said Tetchen ; " as if all the 
world did not know that the fraulein is ten 
times too good for the like of him ! " 

" Hold your tongue," said Madame Stau- 
bach. 

"And where is Miss Linda at the present 
moment?" demanded Peter. Madame Stau- 
bach hesitated for an instant before she an- 
swered, and then replied that linda was in the 
parlour. It might seem, she thought, that 
there was some cause for secrecy if she made 
any concealment at the present moment. Then 
Peter made his way out of the kitchen and 
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across the passage, and without any invitation 
entered the parlour. Madame Staubach fol- 
lowed him, and Tetchen followed also. It was 
unfortunate for Madame Staubach's plans that 
the meeting between Peter and linda should 
take place in this way, but she could not help 
it. But she was already making up her mind 
to this, — ^that if Peter Steinmarc ill-treated her 
niece, she would bring all Nuremberg about 
his ears. 

" Linda Tressel," he said ; — and as he spoke, 
the impetuosity of indignation to which he had 
worked himself had not as yet subsided, and 
therefore he was full of courage; — "Linda 

Tressel, I find that that vagabond Ludovic 
Valcarni has again been here." 

"He is no vagabond," said Linda, turning 
upon him with fuU as much indignation as his 
own. 

" All the city knows him, and all the city 
knows you too. You are no better than you 
should be, and I wash my hands of you." 
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** Let it be so," said linda ; " and for such a 
blessing I will pardon you the unmanly cruelty 
of your words." 

** But I will not pardon him," said Madsune 
Staubach. " It is false ; and if he dares to re- 
peat such words, he shall rue them as long as 
he lives. linda, this is to go for nothing, — for 
nothing. Perhaps it is not unnatural that he 
should have some suspicion." Poor Madame 
Staubach, agitated by divided feelings, hardly 
knew on which side to use her eloquence. 

" I should think not indeed," said Peter, in 
triumph. " Unnatural ! Ha ! ha ! " 

*• I will put his eyes out of him if he laughs 
like that," said Tetchen, looking as though she 
were ready to put her threat into execution 
upon the instant. 

" Peter Steinmarc, you are mistaken in this," 
said Madame Staubach. " You had better let 
me see you in private." 

" Mistaken, am I ? Oh ! am I mistaken in 
thinking that she was alone during the whole 
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night with Ludovic ? A man does not like such 
mistakes as that. I tell you that I have done 
with her, — done with her, — done with her ! 
She is a bad piece. She does not ring sound. 
Madame Staubach, I respect you, and am sorry 
for you ; but you know the truth as well as I 
do." 

" Man," she said to him, " you are ungrate- 
ful, cruel, and imjust." 

" Aunt Charlotte," said Linda, " he has done 
me the only favour that I could accept at his 
hands. It is true that I have done that which, 
had he been a man, would have prevented him 
from seeking to make me his wife. AU that 
is true. I own it." 

" There ; you hear her, Madame Staubach." 

"And you shall hear me by-and-by," said 
Madame Staubach. 

" But it is no thought of that that has made 
him give me up," continued linda. " He knows 
that he never could have got my hand. I told 
him that I would die first, and he has believed 
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me. It is very well that he should give me up ; 
but no one else, no other man alive, would 
have been base enough to have spoken to any 
woman as he has spoken to me." 

" It is all very well for you to say so," said 
Peter. 

"Aunt Charlotte, I hope I may never be 
asked to hear another word from his lips, or to 
speak another word to his ears." Then Linda 
escaped from the room, thinking as she went 
that God in His mercy had saved her at last. 



CHAPTER XV. 

All January had passed by. That thirtieth 
of January had come and gone which was to 
have made Linda Tressel a bride, and linda 
was still Linda TresseL But her troubles were 
not therefore over, and Peter Steinmarc was 
once again her suitor. It may be remembered 
how he had reviled her in her aunt's presence, 
how he had reminded her of her indiscretion, 
and how he had then rejected her ; but, never- 
theless, in the first week of February he was 
again her suitor. 

Madame Staubach had passed a very troubled 
and uneasy month. Though she was minded 
to take her niece's part when Linda was so 
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ungenerously attacked by the man whom she 
had warmed in the bosom of her family, still 
she was most unwilling that Linda should tri- 
umpL Her feminine instincts prompted her 
to take Linda's part on the spur of the moment, 
as similar instincts had prompted Tetchen to 
do the same thing ; but hardly the less on that 
account did she feel that it was still her duty 
to persevere with that process of crushing by 
which all human vanity was to be pressed out 
of Linda's heart. Peter Steinmarc had misbe- 
haved himself grossly, had appeared at that 
last interview in a guise which could not have 
made him fascinating to any young woman ; 
but on that account the merit of submitting to 
him would be so much the greater. There 
could hardly be any moral sackcloth and ashes 
too coarse and too bitter for the correction of a 
sinful mind in this world, but for the special 
correction of a mind sinful as Linda's had 
been, marriage with such a man as Peter Stein- 
marc would be sackcloth and ashes of the most 
VOL. n. \* 
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salutary kind. The objection which Linda 
would feel for the man would be the exact 
antidote to the poison with which she had been 
infected by the influence of the Evil One. 
Madame Staubach acknowledged, when she 
was asked the question, that a woman should 
love her husband; but she would always go 
on to describe this required love as a feeling 
which should spring from a dutiful submission. 
She was of opinion that a virtuous child would 
love his parent, that a virtuous servant would 
love her mistress, that a virtuous woman would 
love her husband, even in spite of austere 
severity on the part of him or her who might 
be in authority. When, therefore, linda would 
refer to what had taken place in the parlour, 
and would ask whether it were possible that 
she should love a man who had ill-used her 
so grossly, Madame Staubach would reply as 
though love and forgiveness were one and the 
same thing. It was Linda's duty to pardon 
the ill-usage and to kiss the rod that had 
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smitten her. " I hate him so deeply that my 
blood curdles at the sight of him," Linda had 
replied. Then Madame Staubach had prayed 
that her niece's heart might be softened, and 
had called upon Linda to join her in these 
prayers. Poor Linda had felt herself compelled 
to go down upon her knees and submit herself 
to such prayer as well as she was able. Could 
she have enfranchised her mind altogether from 
the trammels of belief in her aunt's peculiar 
reUgion, she might have escaped from the 
waters which seemed from day to day to be 
closing over her head ; but this was not within 
her power. She asked herself no questions as 
to the truth of these convictions. The doctrine 
had been taught to her from her youth upwards, 
and she had not realised the fact that she pos- 
sessed any power of rejecting it. She would 
tell herself, and that frequently, that to her 
religion held out no comfort, that she was not 
of the elect, that manifestly she was a castaway, 
and that therefore there could be no reason 
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why she should endure unnecessary torments 
in this life. With such impressions on her 
mind she had sufifered herself to be taken from 
her aunt's house, and carried off by her lover 
to Augsburg. With such impressions strong 
upon her, she would not hesitate to declare her 
hatred for the man, whom, in truth, she hated 
with all heart, but whom, nevertheless she 
thought it was wicked to hate. She daily told 
herseK that she was one given up by herself to 
Satan. But yet, when summoned to her aunt's 
prayers, when asked to kneel and implore her 
Lord and Saviour to soften her own heart, — so 
to soften it that she might become a submissive 
wife to Peter Steinmarc, — she would comply, 
because she still believed that such were the 
sacrifices which a true religion demanded. But 
there was no comfort to her in her religion. 
Alas ! alas ! let her turn herseK which way she 
might, there was no comfort to be found on 
any side. 
At the end of the first week in February no 
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renewed promise of assent had been extracted 
from Linda ; but Peter, who was made of stuff 
less stem, had been gradually brought round to 
see that he had been wrong. Madame Stau- 
bach had, in the first instance, obtained the co- 
operation of Herr Molk and others of the lead- 
ing city magistrates. The question of Linda's 
marriage had become quite a city matter. She 
had been indiscreet ; that was acknowledged. 
As to the amount of her indiscretion, different 
people had different opinions. In the opinion 
of Herr Molk, that was a thing that did not 
signify. Linda Tressel was the daughter of a 
city officer who had been much respected. Her 
father's successor in that office was just the 
man who ought to be her husband. Of course 
he was a little old and rusty ; but then Linda 
had been indiscreet. Linda had not only been 
indiscreet, but her indiscretion had been, so to 
say, very public. She had run away from the 
city in the middle of the night with a young 
man, — with a young man known to be a scamp 
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and a rebel It must be acknowledged that 
indiscretion could hardly go beyond this. Bat 
then was there not the red house to make 
things even, and was it not acknowledged on 
all sides that Peter Steinmarc was very rusty ? 
The magistrates had made up their minds that 
the bargain was a just one, and as it had been 
made, they thought that it should be carried 
out. When Peter complained of further indis- 
cretion on the part of Linda, and pointed out 
that he was manifestly absolved from his con- 
tract by her continued misconduct, Herr Molk 
went to work with most demure diligence, col- 
lected all the evidence, examined all the parties, 
and explained to Peter that Linda had not mis- 
behaved herself since the contract had last 
been ratified. "Peter, my friend," said the 
burgomaster, "you have no right to go back 
to anything, — to anything that happened be- 
fore the twenty-third." The twenty-third was 
the day on which Peter had expressed his 
pardon for the great indiscretion of the elope- 
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ment. ''Since that time there has been no 
breach of trust on her part. I have examined 
all the parties, Peter." It was in vain that 
Steinmarc tried to show that he was entitled to 
be absolved because Linda had said that she 
hated him. Herr Molk did not lose above an 
hour or two in explaining to him that little 
amenities of that kind were to be held as com- 
pensated in full by the possession of the red 
house. And then, had it not been acknowleged 
that he was very rusty, — a man naturally to be 
hated by a yoimg woman who had shown that 
she had a preference for a young lover ? " Oh, 
bah!" said Herr Molk, almost angry at this 
folly ; " do not let me hear anything more 
about that, Peter." Steinmarc had been con- 
vinced, had assented, and was now ready to 
accept the hand of his bride. 

Nothing more had been heard of Ludovic 
since the day on which he had come to the 
house and had disappeared. Herr Molk, when 
he was interrogated on the subject, would shake 
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his head, but in tnith Herr Molk knew nothing. 
It was the fact that Valcarm, after being con- 
fined in prison at Augsburg for three days, had 
been discharged by the city magistrates ; and 
it was the case, also, though the fact was not 
generally known, that the city magistrates of 
Augsburg had declared the city magistrates of 
Nuremberg to be geese. Ludovic Val- 
carm was not now in prison, but he had left 
Nuremberg, and no one knew whither he was 
gone. The brewers, Sach, by whom he had 
been employed, professed that they knew no- 
thing respecting him : but then, as Herr Molk 
declared, the two brothers Sach were men who 
ought themselves to be in prison. They, too, 
were rebels, according to Herr Molk. 

But in truth, as regarded linda, no trouble 
need have been taken in inquiring after Ludo- 
vic. She made no inquiry respecting him. 
She would not even listen to Tetchen when 
Tetchen would suggest this or that mode of 
ascertaining where he might be. She had 
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allowed herself to be reconciled to Tetchen, 
because Tetchen had taken her part against 
Peter Steinmarc ; but she would submit to no 
intrigue at the old woman's instance. "I do 
not want to see him ever again, Tetchen." 

" But, fraulein, you loved him." 

"Yes, and I do. But of what use is such 
love? I could do him no good. If he were 
there, opposite, — ^where he used to be, — I would 
not cross the river to him." 

" I hope, my dear, that it mayn't be so with 
you always, that's all," Tetchen had said. But 
Linda had no vestige of such hope at her heart 
The journey to Augsburg had been to her the 
cause of too much agony, had filled her with 
too real a sense of maidenly shame, to enable 
her to look forward with hope to any adventure 
in which Ludovic should have to take a part 
To escape from Peter Steinmarc, whether by 
death, or illness, or flight, or sullen refusal, — 
but to escape from him let the cost to herself 
be what it might, — ^that was all that she now 
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desired But she thought that escape was not 
possible to her. She was coining at last to 
believe that she would have to stand up in the 
church and give him her hand. If it were so, 
all Nuremberg should ring with the tragedy 
of their nuptials. 

Since Peter had returned, and expressed to 
Madame Staubach his willingness to go on 
with the marriage, he had, after a fashion, been 
again taken into that lady's favour. He had 
behaved very badly, but a fault repented was a 
fault to be forgiven. " I am sorry that there 
was a rumpus, Madame Staubach," he had said, 
"but you see that there is so much to put a 
man's back up when a girl runs away with 
a man in the middle of the night, you 
know." 

** Peter," the widow had replied, interrupting 
him, " that need not be discussed again. The 
wickedness of the human heart is so deep that 
it cannot be fathomed ; but we have the word 
of the Lord to show to us that no sinner is too 
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vile to be forgiven. What you said in your 
anger was cruel and unmanly, but it has been 
pardoned." Then Peter sat down and lighted 
his pipe. He did not like the tone of his 
friend's remarks, but he knew well that there 
was nothing to be gained by discussing such 
matters with Madame Staubach. It was better 
for him to take his old seat quietly, and at 
once to light his pipe. Linda, on that occasion, 
and on many others subsequently, came and 
sat in the room, and there would be almost 
absolute silence. There might be a question 
asked about the household, and Linda would 
answer it ; or Peter might remark that such a 
one among the small city dealers had been fined 
before the magistrates for some petty breach of 
the city's laws. But of conversation there was 
none, and Peter never on these evenings ad- 
dressed himseK specially to Linda. It was 
quite understood that she was to undergo per- 
suasion, not from Peter, but from her aunt. 
About the middle of February her aunt made 
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her last attack on poor linda. For days before 
something had been said daily; some word had 
been spoken in which Madame Staubach al- 
luded to the match as an affair which would 
certainly be brought about sooner or later. 
And there were prayers daily for the softening 
of Linda's heart. And it wa.s understood that 
every one in the house was supposed to be 
living under some special cloud of God's anger 
till Linda's consent should have been given. 
Madame Staubach had declared during the 
ecstasy of her devotion, that not only she her- 
self, but even Tetchen also, would become the 
prey of Satan if Linda did not relent. Linda 
had almost acknowleged to herself that she 
was in the act of bringing eternal destruction 
on all those around her by her obstinacy. Oh, 
if she could only herself be dead, let the 
eternal consequences as they regarded herseK 
alone be what they might! 

" Linda," said her aunt, " is it not time at 
length that you should give us an answer ? " 
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" An answer, aunt Charlotte ? " As if she had 
not given a sufficiency of answers. 

" Do you not see how others suffer because 
of your obstinacy ? " 

« It is not my doing." 

" It is your doing. Do not allow any such 
thought as that to get into your mind, and 
assist the Devil in closing the door of your 
heart. They who are your friends are bound 
to you, and cannot separate themselves from 
you." 

" Who are my friends ? " 

" I am sorry you should ask that question, 
Linda." 

" I have no friends." 

" Linda, that is ungrateful to God, and thank- 
less. I say nothing of myself." 

" You are my friend, but no one else." 

" Herr Molk is your friend, and has shown 
himseK to be so. Jacob Heisse is your friend." 
He, too, using such wisdom as he possessed, 
had recommended linda to take the husband 
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provided for her. "Peter Steimnarc is your 
friend." 

" No, he is not," said linda. 

"That is very wicked, — heinously wicked." 
Whereupon Madame Staubach went towards 
the door for the purpose of bolting it, and 
linda knew that this was preparatory to a 
prayer. Linda felt that it was impossible that 
she should fall on her knees and attempt to 
pray at this moment. What was the use of it ? 
Sooner or later she must yield. She had no 
weapon with which to carry on the battle, 
whereas her aunt was always armed. 

" Aunt Charlotte," she said, suddenly, " I 
will do what you want, — only not now ; not 
quite yet. Let there be time for me to make 
myself ready for it." 

The dreaded visitation of that special prayer 
was at any rate arrested, and Madame Stau- 
bach graciously accepted Linda's assent as 
sufficient quittance at any rate for the evil 
words that had been spoken on that occasion. 
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She was too wise to demand a more gracious 
acquiescence, and did not say a word then 
even in opposition to the earnest request which 
had been made for delay. She kissed her 
niece, and rejoiced as the woman rejoiced who 
had swept diligently, and had found her lost 
piece. If Linda would at last take the right 
path, aU former deviations from it should be 
as nothing. And Madame Staubach half- 
trusted, almost thought, that it could not be 
but that her own prayers should prevail at 
last. Linda indeed had twice before assented, 
and had twice retracted her word. But there 
had been causes. The young man had come 
and had prevailed, who surely would not come 
again, and who surely, if coming, would not 
prevail. And then Peter himself had misbe- 
haved. It must now be Madame Staubach's 
care that there should arise no further stum- 
blingblock. There were but two modes of taking 
this care at her disposal. She could watch 
Linda all the day, and she could reiterate her 
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prayers with renewed dUigence. On neither 
points would she be found lacking. 

" And when shall be the happy day ? " said 
Peter. On the occasion of his visit to the par- 
lour subsequent to the scene which has just 
been described, Madame Staubach left the room 
for a while so that the two lovers might be 
together. Peter had been warned that it would 
be so, and had prepared, no doubt, his little 
speech. 

" There wiU be no happy day," said Linda. 

" Don't say that, my dear." 

" I do say it. There will be no happy day 
for you or for me." 

"But we must fix a day, you know," said 
Peter. 

"I will arrange it with my aunt." Then 
Linda got up and left the room. Peter Stein- 
marc attempted no further conversation with 
her, nor did Madame Staubach again endeavour 
to create any intercourse between them. It 
must come after marriage. It was clearly to 
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her God's will that these two people should 
be mamed, and she could not but be right 
to leave the result to His wisdom. A day was 
named. With a simple nod of her head linda 
agreed that she would become Peter's wife on 
the fifteenth of March ; and she received visits 
from Herr Molk and from Jacob Heisse to con- 
gratulate her on her coming happiness. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Throughout February linda never flinclied. 
She hardly spoke at all except on matters of 
household business, but to them she was sedu- 
lously attentive. She herself insisted on un- 
derstanding what legal arrangement was made 
about the house, and would not consent to 
sign the necessary document preparatory to 
her marriage till there was inserted in it a 
clause giving to her aunt a certain life-interest 
in the property in the event either of her 
marriage or of her death. Peter did his best 
to oppose this, as did also Madame Staubach 
herself; but Linda prevailed, and the clause 
was there. " She would have to live with you 
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whether or no," said Herr Molk to the town- 
clerk. "You couldn't turn the woman out 
into the street." But Peter had wished to be 
master of his own house, and would not give 
up the point till much eloquence and authority 
had been used. He had come to wish with 
all his heart that he had never seen Linda 
Tressel or the red house ; but he had gone so 
far that he could not retract. linda never 
flinched, never uttered a word of complaint; 
sat silent whUe Peter was smoking, and awaited 
her doom. Once her aunt spoke to her about 
her feelings as a bride. " You do love him, do 
you not, Linda ? " said Madame Staubach. " I 
do not love him," Linda had replied. Then 
Madame Staubach dared to ask no further 
question, but prayed that the necessary affec- 
tion might be given. 

There were various things to be bought, and 
money for the purpose was in a moderate 
degree forthcoming. Madame Staubach pos- 
sessed a small hoard, which was now to be 
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spent, and something she raised on her own 
little property. A portion of this was intrusted 
wholly to linda, and she exercised care and 
discretion in its disposition. Linen for the 
house she purchased, and things needed for the 
rooms and the kitchen. But she would expend 
nothing in clothes for herself. When pressed 
on the subject by her aunt, she declared that 
her marriage would be one that required no 
finery. Her own condition and that of her 
proposed husband, she said, made it quite un- 
necessary. When she was told that Steinmarc 
would be offended by such exaggerated sim- 
plicity, she turned upon her aunt with such a 
look of scorn that Madame Staubach did not 
dare to say another word. Indeed at this time 
Madame Staubach had become almost afraid of 
her niece, and would sit watching the silent 
stem industry of the yoimger woman with 
something of awe. Could it be that there ever 
came over her heart a shock of regret for the 
thing she was doing? Was it possible that 
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she should already be feeling remorse ? If it 
was so with her, she turned herself to prayer, 
and believed that the Lord told her that she 
was right. 

But there were others who watched, and 
spoke among themselves, and felt that the 
silent solemnity of Linda's mode of life was a 
cause for trembling. Max Bogen's wife had 
come to her father's house, and had seen Linda, 

and had talked to Tetchen, and had said at 
home that Linda was mad. Her father had 

become frightened, and had refused to take 
any part in the matter. He acknowledged that 
he had given his advice in favour of the mar- 
riage, but he had done this merely as a matter 
of course,— to oblige his neighbour, Madame 
Staubach. He would have nothing more to 
do with it. When Fanny told him that she 
feared that Linda would lose her senses, he 
went into his workshop and busied himself 
with a great chair. But Tetchen was not so 
reticent. Tetchen said much to Madame Stau- 
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bach;-^so much that the unfortunate widow 
was nearly always on her knees, asking for 
help, asking in very truth for new gifts of 
obstinate persistency; and Tetchen also said 
much to Fanny Bogen. 

" But what can we do, Tetchen ? " asked 
Fanny. 

« If I had my will," said Tetchen, " I would 
so handle him that he would be glad enough, 
to be off his bargain. But you'll see they'll 
never live together as man and wifcj — never 
for a day." 

They who said that Linda was mad at this 
time were probably half-right; but if so, her 
madness had shown itself in none of those 
forms which are held to justify interference by- 
authority. There was no one in Nuremberg 
who could lock a woman up because she was 
silent; or could declare her to be unfit for 
marriage because she refused to buy wedding 
clothes. The marriage must go on. Linda 
herself felt that it must be accomplished. Her 
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silence and her sternness were not now con- 
sciously used by her as means of opposing or 
delaying the coming ceremony, but simply be- 
trayed the state of mind to which she was 
reduced. She counted the days and she counted 
the hours as a criminal counts them who sits 
in his cell and waits for the executioner. She 
knew, she thought she knew, that she would 
stand in the church and have her hand put 
into that of Peter Steinmarc ; but what might 
happen after that she did not know. 

She would stand at the altar and have her 
hand put into that of Peter Steinmarc, and she 
would be called his wife in sight of God and 
man. She spent hours in solitude attempting 
to realise the position with all its horrors. 
She never devoted a minute to the task of re- 
conciling herself to it. She did not make one 
slightest endeavour towards teaching herself 
that after all it might be possible for her to 
live with the man as his companion in peace 
and quietness. She hated him with all the 
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vigour of her heart, and she would hate him to 
the end. On that subject no advice, no prayer, 
no grace from heaven, could be of service to 
her. Satan, with all the horrors of hell, as 
they had been described to her, was preferable 
to the companionship of Peter Steinmarc. And 
yet she went on without flinching. 

She went on without flinching till the night 
of the 10th of March. Up to that time, from 
the day on which she had last consented to 
her martjTdom, no idea of escape had occurred 
to her. As she left her aunt on that evening, 
Madame Staubach spoke to her. " You should 
at any rate pray for him," said Madame Stau- 
bach. " I hope that you pray that this mar- 
riage may be for his welfare." How could she 
pray for him ? And how could she utter such 
a prayer as that ? But she tried ; and as she 
tried, she reflected that the curse to him would 
be as great as it was to her. Not only was she 
to be sacrificed, but the miserable man was 
bringing himself also to utter wretchedness. 
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Unless she could die, there would be no escape 
for him, as also there would be none for her. 
That she should speak to him, touch him, hold 
intercourse with him, was, she now told her- 
self, out of the question. She might be his 
servant, if he would allow her to be so at a 
distance, but nothing more. Or it might be 
possible that she should be his murderess ! A 
woman who has been taught by her religion 
that she is and must be a child of the Evil 
One, may become guilty of what most terrible 
crime you please without much increase of 
damage to her own cause, — without much 
damage according to her own views of life and 
death. Linda, as she thought of it in her own 
chamber, with her eyes wide open, looking into 
the dark night from out of her window, de- 
clared to herself that in certain circumstances 
she would certainly attempt to kill him. She 
shuddered and shook till she almost fell from 
her chair. Come what might, she would not 
endure the pressure of his caress. 
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Then she got up and resolved that she would 
even yet make one other struggle to escape. 
It would not be true of her to say that at this 
moment she was mad, but the mixed excite- 
ment and terror of her position as she was 
waiting her doom, joined to her fears, her 
doubts, and, worse than all, her certainties as 
to her condition in the sight of God, had almost 
unstrung her mind. She had almost come to 
believe that the world was at its end, and that 
the pimishment of which she had heard so 
much was already upon her. "If this is to 
be a doom for ever," she said to herself, " the 
God I have striven to love is very cruel." But 
then there came an exercise of reason which 
told her that it could not be a doom for ever. 
It was clear to her that there was much as yet 
within her own power which could certainly 
not be so in that abode of the unblessed to 
which she was to be summoned. There was 
the window before her, with the silent river 
running below ; and she knew that she could 
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throw herself from it if she chose to put forth 
the power which she still possessed. She felt 
that " she herself might her quietus make with 
a bare bodkin." Why should she 

** Fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after life, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of." 

Linda knew nothing of Hamlet, but the 
thought was there exact; and the knowledge 
that some sort of choice was still open to her, 
if it were only the choice of sending herself 
at once to a world different from this, a world 
in which Peter Steinmarc would not be the 
avenger of her life's wickedness, made her 
aware that even yet something might be done. 

On the following morning she was in the 
kitchen, as was usual with her now, at an 
early hour, and made the coffee for her aunt's 
breakfast, and for Peter's. Tetchen was there 
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also, and to Tetchen she spoke a word or two 
in good humour. Tetchen said afterwards that 
she knew that something was to happen, because 
Linda's manner to her had been completely 
changed that morning. She sat down with her 
aunt at eight, and ate a morsel of bread, and 
endeavoured to swallow her coflfee. She was 
thinking at the time that it might be the case 
that she would never see her aunt again. All 
the sufiFering that she had endured at Madame 
Staubach*s hands had never quenched her love. 
Miserable as she had been made by the man- 
ner in which this woman had executed the 
trust which circumstances had placed in her 
hands, Linda had hardly blamed her aunt even 
within her own bosom. When with a frenzy 
of agony Madame Staubach would repeat 
prayer after prayer, extending her hands to- 
wards heaven, and seeking to obtain that 
which she desired by the painful intensity of 
her own faith, it had never occurred to Linda 
that in such proceedings she was ill-treated 
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by her aunt. Her aunt, she thought, had ever 
shown to her all that love which a mother has 
for her child, and linda in her misery was 
never ungratefuL As soon as the meal was 
finished she put on her hat and cloak, which 
she had brought down from her room, and then 
kissed her aunt 

"God bless you, my child," said Madame 
Staubach, "and enable you to be an affec- 
tionate and dutiful wife to your husband." 
Then Linda went forth from the room and from 
the house, and as she went she cast her eyes 
around, thinking that it might be possible that 
she should never see them again. 

Linda told no lie as she left her aunt, but 
she felt that she was acting a lie. It had been 
arranged between them, before she had enter- 
tained this thought of escaping from Nuremberg, 
that she should on this morning go out by herself 
and make certain purchases. In spite of the 
things that had been done, of Valcarm's visit 
to the upper storeys of the house, of the flight 
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to Augsburg, of Linda's long protracted obstin- 
acy and persistently expressed hatred for the 
mem who was to be her husband, Madame 
Staubach still trusted her niece. She trusted 
linda perhaps the more at this time from a 
feeling that she had exacted so much from the 
girL When, therefore, Linda kissed her and 
went out, she had no suspicion on her mind ; 
nor was any aroused till the usual dinner-hour 
was passed, and Linda was still absent. "When 
Tetchen at one o'clock said something of her 
wonder that the fraulein had not returned, 
Madame Staubach had suggested that she 
might be with her friend Herr Molk. Tetchen 
knew what was the warmth of that friend- 
ship, and thought that such a visit was not 
probable. At three o'clock the postman 
brought a letter which Linda herself had 
dropped into the box of the post-ofifice that 
morning, soon after leaving the house. She 
had known when, in ordinary course, it would 
be delivered. Should it lead by any misfor- 
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tune to her discovery before she could escape, 
that she could not help. Even that, accom- 
panied by her capture, would be as good a 
mode as any other of telling her aimt the truth. 
The letter was as follows : — 

** Thursday Night, 

"Dearest Aunt, — I think you hardly know 
what are my sufferings. I truly believe that I 
have deserved them, but nevertheless they are 
insupportable. I cannot marry Peter Steinmarc. 
I have tried it, and cannot. The day is very 
near now ; but were it to come nearer, I should 
go mad, or I should kill myself. I think that you 
do not know what the feeling is that has made 
me the most wretched of women since this 
marriage was first proposed to me. I 'shall go 
away to-morrow, and shall try to get to my 
uncle's house in Cologne. It is a long way 
off, and perhaps I shall never get there : but if 
I am to die on the road, oh, how much better 
will that be! I do not want to live. I have 
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made you unhappy, and everybody unhappy 
but I do not think that anybody has been s( 
unhappy as I am. I shall give you a kiss ai 
I go out, and you will think that it was the 
kiss of Judas ; but I am not a Judas in mj 
heart. Dear aunt Charlotte, I would hav< 
borne it if I could. — Your affectionate, bu 
undutiful niece, 

"Linda Tressel." 

Undutiful! So she called herself; but hex 
she not, in truth, paid duty to her aunt beyon( 
that which one human being can in any cas( 
owe to another? Are we to believe that th( 
very soul of the offspring is to be at the dis 
position of the parent ? Poor linda ! Madami 
Staubach, when the letter was handed to her bj 
Tetchen, sat aghast for a while, motionless, witl 
her hands before her. " She is off again, I sup 
pose," said Tetchen. 

" Yes ; she has gone." 

" It* serves you right. I say it now, and ] 
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will say it. Why was she so driven ? " Madame 
Staubach said never a word. Could she have 
had Linda back at the instant, just now, at this 
very moment, she would have yielded. It was 
beginning to become apparent to her that God 
did not intend that her prayers should be suc- 
cessful. Doubtless the fault was with herself. 
She had lacked faith. Then as she sat there 
she began to reflect that it might be that she 
herself was not of the elect. What if, after 
all, she had been wrong throughout ! " Is any- 
thing to be done ? " said Tetchen, who was still 
standing by her side. 

« What ought I to do, Tetchen ? " 

" Wring Peter Steinmarc's neck," said Tetchen. 
"That would be the best thing." Even this 
did not bring forth an angry retort from 
Madame Staubach. About an hour after that 
Peter came in. He had already heard that the 
bird had flown. Some messenger from Jacob 
Heisse's house had brought him the tidings to 
the town-hall. 

VOL. II. N 
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"What is this?" said he. "What is this? 
She has gone again." 

''Yes," said Tetchen, "she has gone again. 
What did you expect?" 

" And Ludovic Valcarm is with her ? " 

"Ludovic Valcarm is not with her!" said 
Madame Staubach, with an expression of wrath 
which made him start a foot back from where 
he stood. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, when he had recovered 
himself, and reflected that he had no cause 
for fear, "she is no better than she should 
be." 

" She is ten times too good for you. That 
is all that is the matter with her,'* said Tet- 
chen. 

" I have done with her, — have done with 
her altogether," said Peter, rubbing his hands 
together. 

" I should think you have," said Tetchen. 

" Tell him to leave me," said Madame Stau- 
bach, waving Peter away with her hand. Then 
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Tetchen took the town-clerk by his arm, and 
led him somewhat roughly out of the room. 
So he shaU disappear from our sight. No 
reader will now require to be told that he 
did not become the husband of Linda Tres- 
sel. 

Madame Staubach did nothing and said no- 
thing further on the matter that night. Tetchen 
indeed went up to the railway station, and found 
that Linda had taken a ticket through to Mann- 
heim, and had asked questions there, openly, 
in reference to the boats from thence down the 
Ehine. She had with her money sufficient to 
take her to Cologne, and her aunt endeavoured 
to comfort herself with thinking that no further 
evil would come of this journey than the cost, 
and the rumours it would furnish. As to 
Peter Steinmarc, that was now all over. If 
Linda would return, no further attempt should 
be made. Tetchen said nothing on the sub- 
ject, but she herself was by no means sure that 
Linda had no partner in her escape. To Tet- 
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chen's mind it was so natural that there should 
be a partner. 

Early on the following morning Madame 
Staubach was closeted with Herr Molk in the 
panelled chamber of the house in the I^dien 
Platz, seeking advice. " Gone again, is she ? " 
said Herr Molk, holding up his hand. " And 
that fellow is with her of course ? " 

" No, no, no ! " exclaimed Madame Staubach. 

"Are you sure of that? At any rate she 
must marry him now, for nobody else will take 
her. Peter won't bite again at that bait." 
Then Madame Staubach was compelled to ex- 
plain that all ideas of matrimony in respect to 
her niece must be laid aside, and she was 
driven also to confess that she had persevered 
too long in regard to Peter Steinmarc. " He 
certainly is a little rusty for such a young 
woman as Linda," said Herr Molk, confessing 
also his part of the fault. At last he coun- 
selled Madame Staubach that she could do 
nothing but follow her niece to Cologne, as she 
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had before followed her to Augsburg. Such a 
journey would be very terrible to her. She 
had not been in Cologne for years, and did not 
wish to see again those who were there. But 
she felt that she had no alternative, and she 
went. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

For very many years no connection had been 
maintained between the two women who lived 
together in Nuremberg, and their nearest rela- 
tive, who was a half-brother of Madame Stau- 
bach's, a lawyer, living in Cologne. This uncle 
of Linda's was a Eoman Catholic, and had on 
this account been shunned by Madame Stau- 
bach. Some slight intercourse there had been 
on matters of business, and thus it had come 
to pass that Linda knew the address of her 
uncle. But this was all that she knew, and 
knowing this only, she had started for Cologne. 
The reader will hardly require to be told that 
she had not gone in company with him who a 
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few weeks since had been her lover. The 
reader, perhaps, will have understood Linda's 
character so thoroughly as to be convinced 
that, though she had submitted to be dragged 
out of her window by her lover, and carried 
away to Augsburg in the night, still it was 
not probable that she should again be guilty 
of such indiscretion as that The lesson had 
not been in vain. If there be any reader who 
does not know Linda's character better than 
it was known to Herr Molk, or even to Tet- 
chen, this story has been told in vain. All 
alone she started, and all alone she made the 
entire journey. Long as it was, there was no 
rest for her on the way. She went by a cheap 
and slow train, and on she went through the 
long day and the long night, and on through 
the long day again. She did not sufiFer with 
the cold as she had sufiFered on that journey 
to Augsburg, but the weariness of the hours 
was very great, and the continuation of the 
motion oppressed her sorely. Then joined to 
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this suffering was the feeling that she was 
going to a strange world in which no one 
would receive her kindly. She had money to 
take her to Cologne, but she would have none 
to bring her back again. It seemed to her as 
she went that there could be no prospect to 
her of returning to a home which she had 
disgraced so thoroughly. 

At Mannheim she foimd that she was ob- 
liged to wait over four hoiu^s before the boat 
started. She quitted the railway a little after 
midnight, and she was told that she was to be 
on board before five in the morning. The night 
was piercing cold, though never so cold as had 
been that other night ; and she was dismayed 
at the thought of wandering about in that de- 
solate town. Some one, however, had compas- 
sion on her, and she was taken to a small inn, 
in which she rested on a bed without removing 
her clothes. When she rose in the morning, 
she walked down to the boat without a word 
of complaint, but she found that her limbs 
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were hardly able to cany her. An idea came 
across her mind that if the people saw that 
she was iU they would not take her upon the 
boat. She crawled on, and took her place 
among the poorer passengers before the funnels. 
For a considerable time no one noticed her, as 
she sat shivering in the cold morning air on a 
damp bench. At last a market-woman going 
down to Mayence asked her a question. Was 
she ill? Before they had reached Mayence 
she had told her whole story to the market- 
woman. " May God temper the wind for thee, 
my shorn lamb!" said the market-woman to 
linda as she left her ; " for it seems that thou 
hast been shorn very close." By this time, 
with the assistance of the woman, she had 
found a place below in which she could lie 
down, and there she remained till she learned 
that the boat had reached Cologne. Some one 
in authority on board the vessel had been told 
that she was ill ; and as they had reached 
Cologne also at night, she was allowed to re^ 
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main on board till the next morning. With 
the early dawn she was astir, and the full 
daylight of the March morning was hardly 
perfect in the heavens when she found herself 
standing before the door of a house in the city, 
to which she had been brought as being the 
residence of her uncle. 

She was now, in truth, so weak and ill that 
she could hardly stand. Her clothes had not 
been ofiF her back since she left Nuremberg, 
nor had she come prepared with any change of 
raiment. A woman more wretched, more dis- 
consolate, on whose shoulders the troubles of 
this world lay heavier, never stood at an honest 
man's door to beg admittance. If only she 
might have died as she crawled through the 
streets ! 

But there she was, and she must make some 
petition that the door might be opened for her. 
She had come all the way from Nuremberg to 
this spot, thinking it possible that in this spot 
alone she might receive succour ; and now she 
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stood there, fearing to raise the knocker on the 
door. She was a lamb indeed, whose fleece 
had been shorn very close; and the shearing 
had been done all in the sacred name of reli- 
gion ! It had been thought necessary that the 
vile desires of her human heart should be 
crushed within her bosom, and the crushing 
had brought her to this. She looked up in her 
desolation at the front of the house. It was a 
white, large house, as belonging to a moderately 
prosperous citizen, with two windows on each 
side of the door, and five above, and then 
others again above them. But there seemed 
to be no motion within it, nor was there any 
one stirring along the street. Would it not be 
better, she thought, that she should sit for a 
while and wait upon the door-step ? Who has 
not known that frame of mind in which any 
postponement of the thing dreaded is accept- 
able? 

But Linda's power of postponement was very 
short. She had hardly sunk on to the step. 
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when the door was opened, and the necessity 
for explaining herseK came upon her. Slowly 
and with pain she dragged herseK on to her 
feet, and told the suspicious-looking servant, 
who stood filling the aperture of the doorway, 
that her name was linda Tressel, and that she 
had come from Nuremberg. She had come 
from the house of Madame Staubach at Nurem- 
berg. "Would the servant be kind enough to 
tell Herr Griiner that Linda Tressel, from Ma- 
dame Staubach's house in Nuremberg, was at 
his door ? She claimed no kindred then, feeling 
that the woman might take such claim as a 
disgrace to her master. When she was asked 
to call again later, she looked piteously into 
the woman's face, and said that she feared she 
was too ill to walk away. 

Before the morning was over she was in 
bed, and her uncle's wife was at her bedside, 
and there had been fair-haired cousins in her 
room, creeping in to gaze at her with their soft 
blue eyes, touching her with their young soft 
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hands, and calling her Cousin Linda with their 
soft voices. It seemed to her that she could 
have died happily, so happily then, if only they 
might have been allowed to stand round her 
bed, and still to whisper and still to touch 
her. But they had been told that they might 
only just see their new cousin and then depart, 
— ^because the new cousin was ill. The servant 
at the front door had doubted her, as it is the 
duty of servants to doubt in such cases ; but 
her uncle had not doubted, and her uncle's 
wife, when she heard the story, wept over her, 
and told her that she should be at rest. 

Linda told her story from the first to the last. 
She told everything, — her hatred for the one 
man, her love for the other; her journey to 
Augsburg. "Ah, dear, dear, dear," said aunt 
Griiner when this was told to her. " I know 
how wicked I have been," said Linda, sorrow- 
ing. " I do not say that you have been wicked, 
my dear, but you have been unfortunate," said 
aunt Griiner. And then Linda went on to tell 
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her, as the day so much dreaded by her drew 
nearer and nearer, as sha came to be aware that, 
let her make what effort she would, she could 
not bziiig herself to be the man's wife, — that 
the horror of it was too powerful for her, — she 
resolved at the last moment that she would seek 
the only other relative in the world of whom 
she knew even the name. Her aunt Griiner 
thoroughly commended her for this, saying, 
however, that it would have been much better 
that she should have made the journey at some 
period earlier in her troubles. ''Aunt Char- 
lotte does not seem to be a very nice sort of 
woman to live with," said aunt Griiner. Then 
Linda, with what strength she could, took Ma- 
dame Staubach's part. "She always thought 
that she was doing right," said Linda, solemnly. 
"Ah, that comes of her religion," said aunt 
Griiner. "We think differently, my dear. 
Thank God, we have got somebody to tell us 
what we ought to do and what we ought not to 
do." Linda was not strong enough to argue 
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the question, or to remind her aunt that this 
somebody, too, might possibly be wrong, 

linda Tressel was now happier than she had 
remembered herself to have been since she was a 
child, though ill, so that the doctor who came to 
visit her could only shake his head and speak 
in whispers to aunt Griiner. linda herself, 
perceiving how it was with the doctor, — ^know- 
ing that there were whispers though she did 
not hear them, and shakings of the head though 
she did not see them, — told her aunt with a 
smile that she was contented to die. Her 
utmost hope, the extent of her wishes, had 
been to escape from the extremity of misery 
to which she had been doomed. She had 
thought often, she said, as she had been mak- 
ing that journey, that her strength would not 
serve her to reach the house of her relative. 
" God," she said, " had been very good to her, 
and she was now contented to go." 

Madame Staubach arrived at Cologne four 
days after her niece, and was also welcomed 
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at her brother's house. But the welcome ac- 
corded to her was not that which had been 
given to Linda. "She has been driven very 
nearly to death's door among you," said the one 
aunt to the other. To linda Madame Stau- 
bach was willing to own that she had been 
wrong, but she could make no such acknow- 
ledgment to the wife of her half4)rother, — ^to a 
benighted Papist. " I have endeavoured to do 
my duty by my niece," said Madame Staubach, 
" asking the Lord daily to show me the way." 
** Pshaw ! " said the other woman. " Your always 
asking the way, and never knowing it, will end 
in her death. She will have been murdered 
by your prayers." This was very terrible, but 
for Linda's sake it was borne. 

There was nothing of reproach either from 
Linda to her aurit or from Madame Staubach 
to her niece, nor was the name of Peter Stein- 
marc mentioned between them for many days. 
It was, indeed, mentioned but once again by 
poor Linda TresseL For some weeks, for nearly 
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a month, they all remained in the house of 
Herr Griiner, and then Linda was removed to 
apartments in Cologne, in which all her earthly 
troubles were brought to a close. She never 
saw Nuremberg again, or Tetchen, who had 
been faithful at least to her, nor did she ever 
even ask the fate of Ludovic Valcarm. His 
name Madame Staubach never dared to men- 
tion; and Linda was silent, thinking always 
that it was a name of offence. But when she 
had been told that she must die, — that her 
days were indeed numbered, and that no return 
to Nuremberg was possible for her, — she did 
speak a word of Peter Steinmarc. " Tell him, 
aunt Charlotte, from me," she said, "that I 
prayed for him when I was dying, and that I 
forgave him. You know, aunt Charlotte, it 
was impossible that I should marry him. A 
woman must not marry a man whom she does 
not love/' Madame Staubach did not venture 
to say a word in her own justification. She 
did not dare even to recur to the old tenets of 

VOL. IL 
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her fierce religion, while Linda stiU Hvei She 
was cowed, and contented herself with the 
offices of a nurse by the sickbed of the dying 
girL She had been told by her sister-in-law 
that she had murdered her niece. Who can 
say what were the accusations brought against 
her by the fury of her own conscience ? 

Every day the fair-haired cousins came to 
linda's bedside, and whispered to her with 
their soft voices, and looked at her with their 
soft eyes, and touched her with their soft hands. 
Linda would Wss their plump arms and lean 
her head against them, and would find a very 
paradise of happiness in this late revelation of 
human love. As she lay a-dying she must 
have known that the world had been very hard 
to her, and that her aunt's teaching had indeed 
crushed her, — body as well as spirit. But she 
made no complaint ; and at last, when the full 
summer had come, she died at Cologne, in 
Madame Staubach's arms. 

During those four months at Cologne the 
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zeal of Madame Staubach's religion had been 
quenched, and she had been unable to use her 
fanaticism, even towards herself. But when 
she was alone in the world the fury of her 
creed returned. "With faith you shall move a 
mountain," she would say, " but without faith 
you cannot live." She could never trust her 
own faith, for the mountain would not be 
moved. 

A small tombstone in the Protestant burying- 
ground at Cologne teUs that Linda Tressel, of 
Nuremberg, died in that city on the 20th of 
July 1863, and that she was buried in that 
spot. 



THE END. 
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